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ABSTRACT 

In response to the Kerner Report, the assassination 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., and the prodding of a few reporters on 
the staff, the "San Francisco Examiner" began an internship program 
in the summer of 1968. With some modifications, the program is 
continuing in 1973. By early 1971, 21 interns of minority background 
had completed the 13-week training program. At that time, nine were 
employed in the news media, three were in college, and one had just 
completed a move, five were not employed in the news field, and three 
were job hunting. All but two had considerable college background. By 
the summer of 1972, the program had added two interns in the i^^gular 
series and had begun a summertime session. For the winter of 1972-73 
plars called for two interns who would participate in 6-month 
sessions. The program has added, to date, at least nine members to 
the ranks of working minority journalists, some of whom would not be 
journalists at all were it not for the program. How was the program 
beyun? How have interns been recruited? What are their backgrounds? 
How are they trained? How many have found jobs in the news media? 
Perhaps even more important, how do they feel about the program? And 
finally, how effective has the program been? In an attempt to answer 
these questions, the author interviewed individuals at the "Examiner" 
who have worked with the program in one capacity or another. 
(Author/JM) 
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Foreword 



It is a truism that newspapers and other components 
of tne mass media serve as conduits for information, but 
in reality the media are far more than mere pipelines. 
They are essential partners in a three-way relationship 
with government and the public, and ar ^ joiu^^d in an un- 
easy association marked by both mutual interdependence 
and a measure of mutual mistrust. 

No journalist needs to be reminded that within the 
past few years the media have experienced new intensities 
of pressure and criticism from sectors of the governinent 
and the public. Some readers may not be aware, however, 
that media staffs are often critical of their own perfor- 
mance, and question the role of the mass media in a trou- 
bled society. 

In San Francisco, one such effort at self-criticism 
produced the minority intern training program at the San 
Francisco Exantner, an ongoing project launched and con- 
ducted by staff members with the approval of the paper's 
publisher. Exaniner staffers were concerned about the 
**shortage of minority staff members in a business that 
requires relevance,** as well as the consequent serious 
lack of communication with minority groups. Thus, Lynn 
Ludlow, a prime mover in the Exaniner project, expressed 
the aope that the minority traihing program would help 
to provide '^career opportunities to persons with the 
ability to communicate** with those communities. 
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Prom the outbct, tiie Kxun' r.^'i*^ c intern program has 
been an hone<;t attempt to act, ^'instead of just deplor- 
ing." It has been imaginative and flexible, low-key and 
modest in scope. Some participants have called it "bum- 
bling" and many have noted that it is understaffed. The 
program is also a pioneering effort in job training and 
placement for minority journalists. The questions it 
raises and its successes and failures as e.xamined by the 
author are significant generally for newspaper readers 
and specifically for those journalists and publishers 
who may find the conviction to operate intern programs 
of their own. 

Meanwhile, across the nation, only a few recent 
moves toward such reasonable-sounding objectives have 
been observed. Help Wanted: More Black Newsmen^ a pam- 
phlet published by the Black News Committee of APNE 
(Associated Press Managing Editors), in a 1971 updating* 
listed a scant dozen of such programs nationwide. The 
Examiner program and the work of the Newsmen *s Job Re- 
ferral Committee (run by the same Examiner staff mem- 
bers) accounted for two out of the 12; only the Washing- 
ton Journalism Center Fellowships program was older, 
having been established in 1965. 

In the realm of argument and principle, however, a 
number of discussions have continued to build support 
for the concept of increasing the numbers and proportion 
of minority members on news media staffs. 

It was the 1968 Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (Kerner Commission) that 
led the current wave of concern over press performance 
with respect to minorities. Chapter 15, ''The Media of 
Mass Cor.ununications,'' included a section on "Reporting 
of Racial Problems in the United States^' that was so 
direct and eloquent that nearly every major study of 
press hiring policies has mined it for quotes. 

The Columbia Jourmlism Revieo responded in the fall 
of 1968 by devoting a special section to "Journalism and 
the Kerner Report," and has followed developments in the 
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field of minorit) luring \%ith such stories as a report 
OP the dwinLiiing of minority training programs ("Side 
i.ffect," Julv-August 1S)71) , and Dorothy Gilliam»s arti- 
cle, "Uhat Do Black Journalists Want?*' (May-June 1972). 

The /Vinerican Newspaper Guild m The Juild heporter 
(April lb, 1971J called on *'Guild locals and members 
everywhere to fulfill their responsibility, first ex- 
pressed by the 1947 Convention. to end minority dis- 
crimination in our industry now." 

Further, i-red Taylor of The Wall Stret^t Journal 
pointed out in the introduction o£ Help Wanted ^tha,t 
the booklet attempted "to inform managing editors about 
efforts around the country to recruit more blacks and 
other minorities as reporters and copy editors. That 
is, efforts to increase the supply--not just redistribute 
it through raiding," The booklet lists both special 
training programs and scholarships. Finally, the Peti- 
tion of the Newsmen *s Job Referral Coimnittee to Examiyier 
Publisher Charles Gould (May 2, 1968) (pp. 2-4) gave 
a clear statement of the problem and suggested a step 
toward its solution. 

If there is substantial agreement, at leai;t in the- 
orv, that the media should increase both the numbers and 
proportion of minority members on their staffs, there is 
somewhat less agreement on the definition of interns and 
what kind of training they need. The dictionary describes 
an intern as "an advanced student .. .gaining supervised 
practical experience..." But how advaiiced? How lauch 
and what kind of supeivision? How much and what kind of 
practical experi ence? 

Judie Telfer has indicated in her case study of the 
' nt;/' 'j intern program that a host of other questions 
are also still unresolved: How should interns be recruit- 
ed and chosen? Does the ExarnLyicr-style program actually 
prepare interns for jobs? And above all, vill interns 
be able to find media jobs, keep them, and advance to 
leadership posts? She thus presents the ExmUxer 



experience as a tebting ground for the ideas and problems 
that subsequent programs must handle. A skillful re- 
poiter and interviev%er , she has elicited the views -nd 
reactions of nevvspaper staff members, editors. pub_ her 
and Interns, and to a large extent, has presented them 
in thei r o\<\\ words . 

Her study also permits a number of conclusions: 
newsmen and interns can and do learn from each other, and 
many find the process highly valuable. Some interns 
eventually get jobs, some communication with minority 
communities is improved, some reporters and editors gain 
wider perspectives. 3ut many of the journalists affected 
are not decisionmakers for the industry as a whole, and 
the> can extend their own programs onl> within a limited 
territory- Thus it seems clear that nothing less than 
sustained commitment and leadership at the top can move 
boldly enough to end the dearth of minority staff members 
throughout the nation's media. 

Hie author is an experienced newspaper reporter, who 
began her research on this project as an undergraduate 
student on an honor basis in the School of Journalism at 
the University of California, Berkeley, in 1970. She 
continued the investigation through several months of 
1971, and added new material in 1972. Her interest in 
the problem of bringing minority persons Into media jobs, 
training and placing them, her grasp of the problems 
from the point of view of newspapers and interns alike, 
and her respect for the views of staff members and In- 
terns give her paper an immediacy and balance that should 
prove valuable to all those concerned with the role of 
newspapers m a restless and changing society. 

In addition to the acknowledgements listed in the 
Preface, the Institute wishes to thank Judith Riggs for 
editorial help and Lynette Ford who was responsible for 
typing the monograph. 

Harriet Nathan 

Editor 
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Preface 



Along with the country as a whole, the press 
has too long basked in a white world, looking 
out of it, if at all, with white men's eyes 
and a white perspective. That is no longer 
good enough. The painful process of readjust- 
ment that is required of the American news 
media must begin now. They must make a real- 
ity of integration--in both their product 
and personnel. (Report of the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Civil Disorders (New York: 
Bantam Books, March 1968], p. 389.; 

In response to the Kerner Report, the assassination 
of Martin Luther King Jr., and the prodding of a few re- 
porters on the staff, the San Francisco Examiner began 
an internship program in the summer of 1968. (With 
some modifications, the program is continuing in 1973.) 

How was the program begun? How have interns been 
recruited? What are their backgrounds? How are they 
trained? How many have found jobs in the news media? 
Perhaps even more important, how do they feel about the 
program? And finally, how effective has the program 
been? 

In an attempt to answer these questions and many 
others, I interviewed individuals at the Examiner who 
have worked with the program in one capacity or another. 
They included reporters Lynn Ludlow and Aian Clinc 
Irresponsible for the day-to-day workings of the program), 
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Publisher Charles Gould, Managing Lditor Hd Dooley, City 
Editor^ Gale Cook, reporters Mary Crawford, Jim Wood and 
Jim Schermerhorn , and ail of the first 21 interns. 

I would like to thank all of the people I inter- 
viewed for allowing me to "pick their brains** and for 
giving me their time. The interviews were interesting 
and informative; they were also, without exception, ex- 
tremely enjoyable. All quotations are used witli the 
kind permission of the persons quoted. 



Judie Telfer 
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introduction 



FROM CONFERENCE TO PROJECT 



After the publication of the Kerner Report in March 
1968 and the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr., in 
April, two San Francisco reporters determined to hold 
a conference to highlight the difficulty of reporting 
racial news. David Swanston, a white reporter for the 
San Francisco Chroytiole , and his wife, Walterene Jackson 
Swanston, a Black reporter for the Examiner^ were short- 
ly to leave for jobs with the Peace Corps in Washington, 
D.C. , and Nanted to organize the conference as a last 
gesture or contribution to San Francisco journalism. 

"I expressed the conviction that conferences were 
all very well but jobs were the key," said Lynn Ludlow, 
a white reporter at the Examiner. "Walterene looked 
me in the eye as if to say, 'Pat your money where your 
mouth is.*" He added with a grin, "I hold her respon- 
sible for all that has happened since." 



Newsmen's Job Referral Committee 

As a result of Ludlow's moment of discomfiture, he, 
Walterene Swanston, and Alan Cline (another white 
Examiner reporter) formed the Newsmen's Job Referral 
Committee. Sponsors were the San Francisco Press Club, 
the San Francisco Human Rights Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at San Francisco State College 
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(later renamed California State University at San Fran- 
cisco), City College of San Francisco, the San Francisco- 
Oakland Newspaper Guild, Sigma Delta Chi (S.F. State 
chapter), and Youth for Service. 

The committee submitted a petition (which follows), 
signed oy *^the vast majority" of the Examiner staff, 
proposing to the publisher, Charles A. Gould, that the 
paper do something about minority training. Gould re- 
sponded with a letter calling for constructive proposals. 
The proposal for the internship program was made and 
approved, and the Minorities Training Program was 
launched. 



The Petition 

May 2, 1968 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Charles Gould, 
Publisher 

San Francisco Examiner 

100 Fifth St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Gould: 

We solicit your support in helping create 
programs for getting more minority group rep- 
resentation on the Examiner staff. 

As you know. President Johnson's Commission 
on Civil Disorders in its report issued March 
1 stated "the journalistic profession has been 
shockingly backward in seeking out, hiring, 
training and promoting Negroes." The report 
deplored the lack of Negroes in positions of 
responsibility and recommended both the train- 
ing and upgrading of Negro reporters. 
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Instead of just deploring we want to act. 
And we know you do too. Guildsmen are stepping 
up their activities, and we now have a committee 
whose purpose is to encourage minority college 
students to enter newspaper work. 

We see a strong management role — in on the 
job training, scholarships, grants. The paper 
editorially praises such programs when developed 
by other industries. We feel it is time for us 
to move. 

Management could finance training programs 
at colleges and high schools, summer and part- 
time editorial jobs, work that might stimulate 
a younq man or woman into coming into journalism 
as a career. The paper would benefit, not only 
through the talent discovered, but through the 
widening links with the minority communities, 
Mexican and Chinese an well as Negro. 

We are not, of course, talking about tokenism, 
one or two positions, but a full scale program. 
We need these people. For as the President's 
report states: 

"If the media are to report with understand- 
ing, wisdom and sympathy on the problems of tne 
cities and the problems of the black man — for the 
two are increasingly intertwined — they must 
employ, promote and listen to Negro journalists." 

We believe that comment goes for other minor- 
ities too. 

Lynn Ludlow chairs a Guild minority jobs sub- 
committee and can serve as a liaison to begin 
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discussions on machinery to get an Examiner pro- 
gram rolling. 

As Examiner staffers we pledge our support. 

CO Mr. Wells Smith 

Mr. Charles Thieriot 



The Minorities Training Program 

The program was planned as a series of 13-wcek in- 
ternships, in which the interns would receive practical 
training in working on a newspaper. There were to be 
four interns in each group; later this number was re- 
duced to two. The program was approved and recruitment 
started in June 1968, the same month tb first group 
of interns started work. 



A Newswriting Class 

In addition to (but independent of) the Minorities 
Training Program, the Newsmen^ s Job Referral Committee 
organized a class in newswriting, which City College 
of San Francisco agreed to sponsor, and to recognize 
with college credit. This class met one night a week 
in the conference room at the Examiner, and was taught 
at various times by Examiner reporters Hubert Bernhard 
and Mary Crawford. Trainees were not required to en- 
roll nor was the class restricted to minority members. 
Copy boys and interested students at C.C.S.F. have also 
been enrolled. The class was discontinued in 1970; it 
was given again in the fall sessions of 1971 and 1972 
and is expected to continue in 1973. 

WHO ARE THE INTERNS, AND WHAT ARE THEY DOING NOW? 



By early 1971, 21 interns of minority background 
had completed the 13-week training program. The group 
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included 19 iXmericans, of whom 16 wcro Black; one was 
of Filipino, one of Chinese, and one of Mexican descent. 
Of the two non-.Americans , one was East Indian and one 
was Kenyan. At that time, nine were employed in the 
news media, three were in college, one had just com- 
pleted a novel, five were not employed in the news field, 
and three were job-hunting. All but two had consider- 
able college background. 

The 21 interns arc listed below (in alphabetical 
order) with brief summaries of tlicir backgrounds and 
status as of early 1971. 

Susan Almazol, 25, B.A. in sociology from the 
University of California, Berkeley; was then employed 
for a time as a reporter at the Examiner , assigned to 
the Berkeley beat. 

Lena Baker, 28, was graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
Drake University with a B.A. in Rnglish, worked two 
years toward an M.A. at University of Iowa; was employed 
as a reporter at the San Francisco Chronicle*, Sub- 
sequently was working for an astrology magazine. 

Rufus Byars, 26, "self-educated"; did not complete 
high school; took some college courses; worked as a 
reporter at the San Francisco Sun-Reporter briefly; 
was doing free-lance writing. Later was editing a news- 
paper for Model Cities in San Francisco^s Hunters Point- 
Bayview district. 

Trina Chope, 22, attended Radcliffe for two years; 
graduated from the University of California at Berkeley 
with a B.A. in social sciences; was employed briefly as 
a part-time entertainment writer at the San Francisco 
Chronicle . L^ter was attending law school in the Mid- 
west. 

Gail (Wells) Christian, 31, three years of college 
at Pepperdine College and the University of California 
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at Los Angeles, majoring in history; was employed as a 
legal secretary before entering the internship program; 
left the program after two months to enter KQElVs intern- 
ship program; left KQLD to enter the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism Summer Program, as nominee 
cf \BC-Los Angeles; was then working at NBC-LA. 

Alonzo "Lon" Daniels, 24, B.A. in sociology at 
San Francisco State College; was then employed part time 
as weekend 'uul summer relief reporter by the Exaninei*. 

Louise L'ubanks, 36, B.A. in journalism from San 
Francisco State College; had completed her first novel 
and was waiting to hear from the publisher. During 
1972 was editing [ri Title 'Me, a newspaper issued by 
the Berkeley Unified School District. 

Lance Gilmer, 29, B.A. in /\merican Civil War his- 
tory at Roosevelt University in Chicago; worked as 
a teacher, community organizer, and photographer in 
Chic'go before entering the program; was then employed 
as a sports reporter at the Examiner. 

Cherise Green, 24, attended Holy Names College, 
University of California, Berkeley, and San Francisco 
State College. Worked briefly at the Oakland Post; was 
not then employed. 

Gregory Gross, 19, journalism major at California 
State College at Hayward; worked as a summer replace- 
ment reporter at the Examiner during the summer of 1970; 
then was working for Associated Press in San Francisco, 
also in the summer. 

Richard Harris, 24, B..A. in jo ^nalism from 
Sacramento State College; was hired as a reporter at 
the Sacramento Bee\ went on leave for four months for 
a fellowship at the Washington Journalism Center; thor* 
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returned to work at the Bee. In 1972 was on the staff 
of Berkeley Assemblyman John J. Miller. 

Christopher Kabungura, 31, B.A. in journalism from 
California State College at Hayward; was then seeking 
a job in the news media; meanwhile, was teaching Swahili 
part time at City College of San Francisco. 

Christopher Knowles, 34, attended school through 
the eleventh grade; completed high school through exam- 
ination while in the service; was then employed as a 
photographer at the San Jose Merauiy-News . 

Jim Lee, 31, B.A. in sociology from the University 
of Oregon; began work toward M.A. in sociology at San 
Francisco State College; sold real estate; was employed 
as a sports reporter at the Las Vegas Review-Journal y 
and then was working in public relations in Las Vegas. 

Jim Logan, 21, attended Diablo Valley College; 
then enrolled at Stanislaus State College in Turlock; 
a senior in sociology. 

Leslie McBce, 23, B.A. in psychology from the 
University of San Francisco; was then seeking a job in 
the news media. 

Kieran Manjarrez, 23, B.A. (no major) at St. John^s 
College in Santa Fe, New Mexico; was seeking a job in 
the news media. Later was studying law at Hastings 
College of the Law in San Francisco. 

Jehangir Patel, 25, attended one year of college 
in Bombay, India; B.A. in political science at Yale 
University; was later employed as labor reporter at the 
Hartford (Connecticut) Times. Had returned to Bombay, 
but expected to come back to the U.S. to seek another 
newspaper job. 
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David Randolph, 23, studied Tiw enforcement for a 
year and a half at Merritt College, Oakland; was then 
employed as a photographer at the San Francisco 

Jhronicle, 

Orville Springs, 29, attended the University of 
Colorado for four years (no degree) , majoring in inter- 
national relations; vvas employed for two years as a 
sales agent by Pan American Airlines before entering 
the internship program; was hired as a reporter by the 
Examiner and sponsored by the Examiner for the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism Summer Program; 
dropped out of the program and gave up his job at the 
Examiner; was not then seeking employment in the news 
media. 

Mollis Wagstaff, 21, was attending Contra Costa 
College and planned to enroll at San Francisco State 
in the fall of 1971, majoring in journalism; was em- 
ployed as a copy boy at the Examiner and later became 
a night reporter there. 



Some Later Arrivals 

By the summer of 1972, the Examiner program had 
added two interns in the regular series and had begun 
a summertime session. The regulars were Shih-Shung 
Quon, who spent some time at the Journalism Center, 
Washington, D.C. and was currently working on a Master's 
degree at Columbia University; and Michael G. Looney, 
who left a job as copy boy at the Oakland Trihune> 
returned to the Tribune and became a reporter.. 

The three-month summertime session in 1972 
brought in Gloria Carillo and Charleta Johnson as 
reporter trainees and Marilynn K. Yee as a photo trainee. 
Gloria Carillo had worked as a legal secretary and had 
finished her sophomore year at the University of 
California, Berkeley; Charleta Johnson is in her senior 
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year at Berkeley. Marilynn Yee is studying photo- 
journalism at California State University at San Jose. 

For the winter of *72-73, plans called for two 
interns who would participate in six-month sessions. 



A CURRENT LOOK AT SELECTED BAY AREA .NEWSPAPERS 



Definitions of "intern" and "training" programs 
vary considerably. By late 1972, none of the papers 
queried reported intern projects along the lines of the 
Examiner program. The Berkeley Gazette and Richmond 
Indepeyident had no such program; the San Jose Mercury 
provided no special training but indicated equal oppor- 
tunity hiring. 

The Palo Alto Times (as of January 1973) has had 
minority training programs "dating back almost 10 
years," but ended experimental programs about two years 
ago. The Times has a cooperative arrangement with 
California State University at San Jose for intern train- 
ing that is "not limited solely to minorities." 

The San F-rancisco Ckroniale had embarked on a 
"learn-by-doing" program hiring people without experi- 
ence, at starting reporter's scale. Three members of 
the Chronicle program included Don Lau (photographer), 
Karen Howze (reporter) , and Boku Kodama (copy desk) . 
All had college background: Don Lau studied at and 
Boku Kodama graduated from California State University 
at San Francisco; and Karen Howze is a graduate of the 
University of Southern California. 
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Formulating the Program 



The organizers took an empirical approach in as- 
sembling the three main elements in the training prog- 
ram: the interns to be recruited, the teachers who 
were to instruct and supervise, and the body of knowl- 
edge and experience to be gained. In their petition 
to Publisher Charles Gould, the Newsmen^s Job Referral 
Committee had indicated that their purpose was "to 
encourage minorit> college students to enter newspaper 
work/* Thus local college campuses could be expected 
to provide some recruits, but other sources were not 
foreclosed. Examiner reporters were to comprise the 
faculty, with varying degrees of teaching experience, 
while the laboratory was to be the city and the news- 
paper itself. 



RECRUITMENT: APPROACHES AND PROBLEMS 



Recruiting methods have varied almost as much as 
the interns themselves. For the most part, the Examine 
put out feelers and then waited for applicants to come 
forward. Recruitment was mostly by word of mouth. 
Lynn Ludlow, for example, spoke to college groups and 
phoned journalism departments, the Economic Opportunity 
Council, and Youth for Service. 

The writer asked each of the 21 interns inter- 
viewe n this study how he or she learned of the 
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program. Nine reported hearing of it from teachers or 
others at college; five heard from Examiner employees; 
one received a call from Lynn Ludlow, who was teaching 
at San Francisco State, where she was a student. The 
other six learned about the program from friends. 

IVhen the applicant inquired about the program at 
the Examiner^ he was asked to submit either samples of 
writing or an essay stating his reasons for wanting 
to work for a newspaper., 

According to City Editor Gale Cook, the Examiner 
was not "what you would call swamped with applicants, 
which was just as well. We've had about twice as many 
as we could accept.*' Ludlow said he tried hard not to 
over-recruit because "I dislike saying no--you recruit 
five and you have two spots.: That's terrible, espe- 
cially when you have no alternatives to offer." 

Nevertheless, he called the recruiting arm of the 
program "inadequate." "The first group was all college 
students," he said, "representing all the Black journal- 
ism students in the Bay Area--four." He attributed the 
difficulty in recruiting to several causes: In the high 
schools, "If students aren't getting a B average or bet- 
ter, or if they get a C in English, they can't work for 
the high school newspaper. The upshot of this is that 
even when a school is 80 percent Black and 20 percent 
white, the school paper is something like 80 percent 
white and 20 percent Black. The idiot counselors don't 
realize that if a person likes working on a school paper 
his English grades will improve." 

The lack of models to emulate is another factor, 
Ludlow believed. "Having more Black television reporters 
helps, but a newspaper byline is impersonal. You can't 
tell by a name whether a reporter it Black or white or 
what, so it's no model." Finally, "Some say no self- 
respecting Black person would work for the Hearst 
Examiner., There may be something to that, but... [that 
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attitude] hasn't occurred among any of the initial con- 
tacts yet. At any rate, it's not ,somcthing measurable." 

Staff Views on Qualifications 

Another pi^blem in recruiting was to determine 
qualifications. What degree of education should be 
required? Initially, the Examiner had hoped to reach 
hard-core unemployed men and women who otherwise would 
not have a chance for a break of any kind. Jim Wood, 
the Examiner education writer, felt this was wrong: 

The program is so small that it's not going to 
have any serious impact on employment or on the 
so-called hard-core unemployed. But a orogram 
of this size can make real impact on a ther 
serious problem and that is the lack of minority 
group members in the working press. I don't 
think it should be just a gig; X think it should 
be a training program for people who are in- 
terested in getting into the news business. I 
think there's a really serious need right now 
to bring more minority group members into the 
business.. 

Both Mary Crawford (who taught the evening class 
in newswriting) and Alan Cline commented on the diffi- 
culties of teaching basic writing skills within a 
limited time span. The 13-week program, Cline said, 
"is only long enough for someone with a college back- 
ground who has done considerable writing. You can't 
help the hard core until you have someone who can give 
full time to supervision of the program, and even then 
it would take at least a year. There are certain things 
that you have to have on a newspaper. You have to be 
able to write a declarative sentence; you have to be 
able to express yourself. 1 think these things can be 
learned, but I think it takes an awful lot of time." 
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Mary Crawford agreed that grammar cannot be taught 
in one semester, but if the students come armed with a 
knowledge of basic English, "they can learn the basic 
techniques of newswriting, reporting and research; how 
to use the city directory, government directories — you 
have to be a pretty good cop as well as writer. These 
things, basic news techniques for television, radio, and 
newspaper, can be taught in one semester/' 

On the basis of experience with several "intern 
classes," Ludlow asserted, "A commitment to a journal- 
ism career is now a prerequisite for the program." Wood 
agreed: "I think in recruiting there should be an effort 
to get interns who are likely to go into the news busi- 
ness and who have a good chance of succeeding." 

Mary Crawford emphasized the point that the evening 
class, in particular, provided an excellent opportunity 
to judge an applicant's interest in communications. "If 
they don't want to go into communications, they probably 
still have learned something very valuable. I think a 
good way to find out about whether you want to be in the 
business or not is to take one of these courses or get 
into the intern program--f ind out young." 

The Examiner had originally hoped to reach people 
who were underemployed and those from other fields who 
might be interested in a different career. According 
to Cline, "The program simplv didn't work out that way. 
Obviously people don't like to give up good jobs. It 
practically gave Orville [Springs] an ulcer. He was on 
his way to a career. To give that up for the insecurity 
of the program was giving up a hell of a lot." 



Some Lessons from the Washington Star 

The Washington (D.C.) Star instituted a minority 
training program with results that may suggest answers 
to some of the problems faced by the Examiner. The 
Starts program apparently was also instigated by 
Walterene Swanston, when she worked there. 
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The Star chose three minority persons from "target 
areas" or disadvantaged neighborhoods, offered them a 
yearns training, provided extra schooling where neces- 
sary, and guaranteed them jobs aftei' successful com- 
pletion of the training Warren Howard of the Star 
discussed the program with Ludlow, and foresaw its fu- 
ture as shaky. Two of the three trainees have already 
been let go by the Stary in the belief they would not 
succeed in the news business. Apparently one defect of 
the program lay in the initial selection of trainees. 



TRAINING AND SUPERVISION 



Training; The Art of Writing 

At the Examiner, a flexible pattern was followed 
in training. During the first week or two of each pro- 
gram, interns prepared rewrites and obituaries, reworking 
the material until it satisfied the supervisor. Next, 
they took part in what City Editor Gale Cook called 
"parallel reporting"; that is, they followed a reporter 
on his story, then returned to the office to write their 
own versions. Eventually they were sent out on beats 
(prescribed rounds that cover specific areas of interest, 
as the city hall beat) or assigned to cover news or 
feature stories by themselves. 

Interns* stories were analyzed by Alan Cline or 
Lynn Ludlow. Ludlow described his method of analyzing 
a story in this way: "I start with the format--see if 
it's got the slug [identification] in the right place. 
Then I talk about the style-book style. Then I talk 
about the writing: make the sentences shorter, use more 
effective verbs. Then I talk about it as a news story, 
given that lead. Finally I talk about the lead. I 
take about half an hour for one page of copy, but I 
think it pays off." 



Every story written by an intern had some chance 
of getting into the paper, according to Ludlow. "Writing 
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for publication makes people far moie receptive to learn- 
ing their lessons. The importance of spelling someone's 
name right doesn't really hit you until it might get into 
the paper." Sixteen of the 21 interns interviewed had 
stories published with bylines; at least 18 of the 21 
reported that some of their stories were published. 

Most interns spent some time on beats, particularly 
city hall and police, usually a week on each. Several 
interns worked in special departments. For example, 
Richard Harris spent a week each in the women's and tele- 
vision departments; Christopher Knowles worked only in 
the sports department and in the city room; Jim Lee 
worked a few weeks in the sports department and Lance 
Gilmer only in sports. 

Interns who made a special effort to broaden their 
experience were given a variety of assignments. Louise 
Eubanks, for example, "did about everything there was 
to do on that Examiner. I guess they still remember me 
as one who got around; everything is fascinating to me. 
I just went around and introduced myself and asked ques- 
tions." Gregory Gross did just about everything a re- 
porter can possibly do in 13 weeks: 

Most of my work was in the city room, but I spent 
a week with the police beat and a week with the 
federal court beat. I even did a little unoffi- 
cially as a photographer, mainly because of my 
very strong interest. I spent a week riding with 
a unit of the Oakland Police Department from 
4 p.m. to midnight. This was not an assignraent; 
I asked to do it. I wrote a story based on the 
things I saw and heard in eight hours, and they 
ran it with a byline. 

Both Cline and reporter Jim Schermerhorn emphasized 
the importance of training in rewrite. Cline said, "Re- 
writes are necessary. You have got to be able to write 
a sentence and think in terms of how a story is put to- 
gether. This is the key tool. It isn't just running 
out and getting the big story." 
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Schermerhorn bestowed almost poetic significance 
on the rewrite: 

young people generally have little patience 
with writing two-paragraph handouts and obits. 
The pro thinks this is part of the craft and 
deserves as much attention as the front-page 
late-breaking news story. It*s difficult to 
explain why this is so important. Most of 
them little by little begin to sense this: 
Each task, no matter how small, is a challenge 
to his craftsmanship and he can take some joy 
in it. 

It*s fun to hand a six-page handout by some pub- 
licity rharp to a youngster with a note: "Two 
paragraphs." There's great joy in watching a 
face light up if they find the meat in the story 
and bring up something that's clean and crisp 
and lovely. Then you know here is a person who 
can do a complex series, in time. Then you know 
you have got a newspaperman. 

Managing Editor Ed Dooley would have liked to see 
more trainees spend time on the copy deskr "Pve thought 
about that for our own staff, too. I spent 10 years 
on the Denver Poet and they set up one spot on the copy 
desk . jr a reporter--out of it we found good ones." 

Intern Lance Gilmer thought he had too much of a 
good thing. did 'shorts' (little four or five par- 
agraph stories) all day long. I think it's nice when 
you start off, but after a while doing shorts gets to 
you. The first week was very exciting--the second week 
1 got a little tired of it--by the 18th week, I was 
really up- tight/* He became a sports reporter on the 
Examiner, "but I got to be well known for writing shorts 
and they expect me still to do it." 
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The second group of interns was asked to write 
"specials^' or '^term papers/* Ludlow called it "not a 
bad idea." It gives them experience, he said, "in put- 
ting together a long project, teaches them a bit of in- 
vestigation, and gives them a good story with a byline 
to put in their portfolio." 



Staffing and Supervision: How Much and What Kind? 

The amount of supervision varied with the apparent 
needs of the trainee and other demands on the Examiner 
staff. In general, supervision or advice was avail- 
able if requested. Lance Gilmer complained that he had 
very little supervision r One reason was that Ludlow 
was in New York during most of Gilmer's time in the pro- 
gra»i. Gregory Gross, who had considerable freedom, 
appreciated the implied compliment, but compared the 
experience of being sent alone on an assignment to beinn 
"tossed into the Mekong Delta with a slingshot." 

The burden of supervision fell most heavily on 
Ludiow and was in addition to his regular job. Ludlow 
himself said, "The committee [Newsman's Job Referral 
Committee] is supposed to recruit and do placement. The 
Examiner tries to release them for supervision. What 
is really required, of course, is somebody who would be 
detailed on a regular basis to look out after the needs 
of the trainees." 

Schermerhom added, "A lot of the interns feel 
there sliould be more formalized direction ct the program.^ 
A lot of them feel they wasted some time just sitting 
around the office. I think that's true. It's a problem 
that's common in the newspaper business with people 
breaking in. This wasn't an intern problem specifically, 
but rather it was a problem of people v;ho are entering 
the newspaper business whether they are in an intern 
program or just starting out as reporters. It was true 
when I was breaking in and I think it's true with 
anyone. " 
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Ludlow pointed out a problem area related to super- 
vision: '*The Examiner is a soft-sell, no-directive type 
of city room. The,, really let you do your own thing. 
If you look busy, it*s okay. This suits people who are 
self-starters, but many of the trainees think this is 
the way it is. They're in for a horrible shock when 
they go to work for another paper. Many of them have 
adopted our worst habits: arrive late, take a long lunch 
and take off early. They require supervision.*' 

After the initial three groups of four interns each 
had completed their training, the program was cut back 
to admit only two interns at a time. Ludlow explained 
that this move was made so that the staff could super- 
vise the interns more closely. The cutback took effect 
immediately after Rufus Byars's group had finished train- 
ing. Byars had blasted the program in an article in the 
Black newsmen* s Ball & Chain Review (pp. 33-36). More- 
over Byars considered the timing more than coincidental: 
"They never want another Rufus because Rufus was hard 
core. I think they could supervise two. They could 
supervise as many as they wanted to train. It^s no prob- 
lem having a shadow; all you need to do is get extra 
seats.** 



Extensions of the Training Period 

Beginning with the second group of trainees, nearly 
every 13-week appointment was extended for an additional 
four weeks or longer. During the extensions, the pay 
was set at scale fc"* beginning reporters. The extensions 
gave the trainee additional experience and the Examiner 
a chance to scrutinize, under more authentic conditions, 
a potential Examiner employee. 

Some trainees on extension, however, felt they had 
been kept dangling longer than necessary, and that ex- 
tensions only served to prolong their uncertainty about 
employment- 
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ESTIMATING COSTS 



Interns were paid at the rate designated in the 
San Francisco-Oakland Newspaper Guild contract for "copy 
boy with less than three months of experience." As of 
early 1971 (based on the contract signed in December 
1970) the pay was $95 a week. Before the new contract, 
the pay had been $84 a week, and at the beginning of 
the program, in 1968, it was $75 a week. 

The total cost of the program to the Examiner would 
of course include more than simply the interns* pay, and 
therefore is difficult to calculate. Ludlow thought that 
at least one-half of his and perhaps one-quarter of 
Cline's effectiveness as a reporter was lost to the paper 
because or time spent with the interns. Other members 
of the Examiner staff spent smaller fractions of their 
time on the program. 

Using $85 per week as an average for intern pay, 
the cost of the program was $23,205 for 21 interns, or 
about $1,100 per intern, exclusive of staff costs. 
Extra desks and equipment were not required; interns 
were assigned to desks normally occupied by reporters 
on another shift. Salaries paid to interns whose ap- 
pointments were extended cannot properly be included in 
an estimate of program costs because during the exten- 
sions the interns were functioning as cub reporters and 
producing stories for the paper. Thus the interns* pay 
plus the value of the staff time spent with them were 
the basic costs to be considered. 

As Ludlow pointed out, "The cost has to be as low 
as any professional training program in the country. 
Columbia has a 10-week summer program (for 36 students), 
half television and half print, and sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. The cost is $350,000 for the summer." 
This would amount to nearly $10,000 per student. 
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Charles Gould, publisher of the Examiner ^ when asked 
if he felt that the cost of the program was burdensome, 
claimed that the cost had never been calculated before 
and that no one had previously asked the question. As 
to whether the Examiner was getting its money *s worth 
out of the interns, Gould said: 

I don't think we should ever put the program on 
a dollars-and-cents basis. I couldn't say that 
we are getting our money's worth out of any sin- 
gle individue.1 on the staff. The overall mix is 
something that satisfies the editors and the 
end product satisfies our readers. I would be 
quite unhappy if we ever got down to the point of 
trying to measure the individual contributions 
of the interns or working reporters on a day-to- 
day basis. In fact, I'd hate to have such a 
yardstick used on my own endeavors. 



THE EMPLOYMENT RECORD 



The employment record of the program stands as fol- 
lows: As of early 1971, two-thirds, or 14 of the 21, 
had found jobs in the news media; five had left those 
jobs for various reasons, and nine (about 40 percent) 
remained employed. Of the nine interns who were em- 
ployed in early 1971, all but two reported that the 
Newsmen's Job Referral Committee had helped them. (Those 
hired by the Exarniner are included in this "helped" 
category. ) 

The two exceptions were Dave Randolph and Gail 
Christian. Randolph found no openings at the end of 
hi>s training period. He returned to school, then heard 
about a job as a summer replacement at the Chronicle, 
and was hired as a permanent staff member at the end 
of the summer. Gail Christian left the Examiner program 
to enter KQED's training program and subsequently left 
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that program to be sponsored for the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism by NBC- Los Angeles. 

Six trainees were hired by the Examiner: Susan 
Almazol, Lena Baker, Trina Chope, Lon Daniels, Lance 
Gilmer and Orville Springs. Orville Springs dropped 
out of the summer program at Columbia, for which the 
Examiner was sponsoring him, and thus forfeited his job 
at the paper. Lena Baker and Trina Chope left permanent 
positions at the Examiner to take jobs at the Chronicle. 

Jim Lee reported that the interns were given com- 
plete access to the telephones and were allowed fo make 
long distance calls at the Examiner's expense in their 
quest for jobs. He answered an ad in Editor and FiAb- 
Usher magazine from the Las Vegas Review-Journal y and 
found that, *'since the whole thing [the intern program] 
is so rare, most small to\^m dailies will be very im- 
pressed Wxth it. They would have hired me over the 
phone, but had to have me out for an interview to make 
it loo;<: good. It turned out the he [the editor of the 
Las Vegas paper] was trying to sell the job to me." 

Even Rufus Byars, the program's most vociferous 
critic, admitted that it was because of the Examiner 
program that the Sun- Reporter hired him. "I had applied 
at the Sun-Reporter nine months before the program and 
they wouldn't hire me then because I didn't have a name. 
It helped me get in, if that was what I wanted.'' He 
said that the committee lined up interviews for him and 
provided recommendations. "They really wanted to get 
rid of me--wanted to find a place for me." And most of 
the interns who were still iu school expressed confidence 
that the Examiner and the Newsmen's Job Referral Com- 
mittee would assist them and give them good recommen- 
dations when they did seek a job. 

Although only three of the interns have left the 
San Francisco Bay Area for jobs, smaller towns still 
seem to present the most fertile opportunities, just 
as they Jo for inexperienced white reporters, and the 
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trainees who have taken jobs outside the Bay Area had 
no difficulty in securing employment.. 

.^im Schermerhorn said of the Interns, "I think 
many of them — most of them--wouid be extremely valu- 
able on a small newspaper in a small community. It's 
tough to explain to them how much joy there is in prac- 
ticing your craft on a newspaper which has, say, a cir- 
culation of 50,000 in the county, and vchere you iearn 
the obligation to spell a name right in an obituary and 
feel the need to be almost inhumanly accurate and kind 
and humane. I think you lose a lot of that on a big 
paper, where there's less personal hurt in making an 
error. The attitude [in a big town] is pretty much, 
MVe'll wait and hear from a lawyer.^* You know if you 
hurt someone like a mayor, he always has access to the 
courts and so you don't feel so bad about it. But other 
people are not so able to take care of themselves. 

"The Examiner is generally gracious enough to be 
ashamed aftev making an error that damages somebody. 
Some aren't. 

"Also in a smaller comiminity you know how police 
work. You watch the drunks and prostitutes and people 
in trouble You learn law and something of the actions 
of the lower courts. We never see them here. We get 
a story off the radio and follow up by phone." He added 
his view that "The practical thing to do right now is 
to hie out for the country's better newspapers--the 
Denver Tost, Washington ?OQt, etc., because minority 
people are constantly in demand." 
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III 



interns' Reactions to the Program 



How did the interns themselves judge the program? 
Their evaluations and responses emerged in at least 
three forms: (1) answers to open-ended interview ques 
tions; (2) written menios, notes and articles; and (3) 
reactions to the written commentaries, including views 
expressed by both interns and staff members. 



SOME PERSONAL EVALUATIONS 



Interns generally have felt that their 13 or more 
weeks in the Examiner training program were personally 
worthwhile, as they indicated :n their evaluations dur- 
ing the course of the interviews. A selection of their 
responses is given here, with additional comments in the 
excerpted transcripts of the interviews, beginning on 
page 66. 

AJl but one cf the interns now working on a news- 
paper agieed that the Examiner gave them at least a 
sound basis for their current jobs. The exception was 
Lance Gilmer, Examiner sports reporter, who gave the 
program a *'poor" rating. "I wasn^t trained," he said. 
"The only reason Pm sitting in this room right now is 
because I'm Black. I don^t even know if Pm qualified." 

Rufus Byars, who worked briefly on the Sun-Reporter , 
maintained that he "oidn*t i t anything out of the 
Ex^w^iner program except hypocrisy .... Itfhat I really needed 
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at the Exa>ni'aer I didn*t get until I got to the Sz^^t- 
Reportei'*--vior(\ usage and the five s (the who, what, 
when, where, why information) ... .The Exami'ner program 
is tediously slow for anyone who knows what he's after." 

Jehangir Patel had many specific criticisms, but 
he described the program emphatically as "excellent" 
and "outstanding," and seemed to bubble over with en- 
thusiasm for it. He emphasized that his criticisms were 
made not to try to debunk the program, but to help make 
it more meaningful. 

Susan Almasol said, "It really helped me, but I had 

a B.^. and was a pretty good writer to begin with It^s 

a really good program for some people, not for others. 
It doesn't teach you how to write; it teaches you nev;s- 
paper techniques." 

Richard Harris commented, "I think it's a really 
good program. . .helpful., . .to the mass media. You can't 
just go in there and expect to let them pour it into 
your head. You've got to dig. I have a lot more to 
learn, too." 

"Interesting, for one," said Mollis Wagstaff, in 
evaluating the program. "We would run a lot and had 
to deal with different human beings and different sit- 
uations. I like it because it taught me quite a few 
things-- taught me how to deal with people." 

"The ultimate goal is to get you employed," said 
Lon Daniels, "to get you working at a paper.. At least 
this is Lynn's goal. But I think the program offers 
so much more than that. You can learn about the city, 
how it functions, the courts--a lot of things that I 
maybe should have learned in college. It's almost 
like doing field work for the classes that you took in 
college. " 

"I would give it an S," said Cherise Green. "I 
think they are still experimenting. ... I don^t even 
know what to tell them to do but play it by ear and do 
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like they have been doing. They're trying to do some- 
thing, that's obvious, and it's not like they're try- 
ing to save face. \nd it really helps.. What it does 
is just turn people onto something and give them an 
opportunity." 

In Jim Uogan's view, *'It definitely was a go'>d 
program. It exposed me to a iot of things I would never 
have seen otherwise, and I met a lot of people I wouldn't 
have met. Maybe it helped the Uxa^^iinep as far as public 
relations went. When I introduced myself as an Examiner 
trainee, people felt the Exmfn^Y' was doing something. 
But I felt this program was a sincere effort on the 
Exarnincr*3 part to encou-^age Black oeople to go into 
journal ism. " 

Louise Eubanks said: "There were aspects of the 
program that were frustrating, but 1 have never met a 
reporter that wasn't frustrated. It's just plain 
frustrating, the whole job, so there's nothing new or 
uncommon in my being frustrated. The rules don't come 
from the reporters but from higher up. I think I 
would have had more difficulty in getting a job without 
the program because papers respect it. It's far more 
valuable that just a B.A. in journalism; it talks a 
lot louder. I have a greater chance now to get a job 
than my white counterpart." 



.NOTE BY GREGORY GROSS 



Gregory Gross expressed his feelings publicly in 
a glowing thank you note, which he pinned on the Examiner 
bulletin board on his last day in the program. 

ETERNAL THANKS 

The common cry of all young men everywhere is 
*"just give me a break — just one chance!" 
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All too many of those young men are old men by 
the time they get the break. Some never get it. 

That's why, if I stand out at all from the rest 
of the desperate young men, it is because I got 
my chance, I got the break. 

YOU gave it to me. 

You took me in, helped me where I needed help, 
encouraged me when I needed encouragement, ad- 
vised in the way a reporter should go. 

In all, you gave me a four-year education in 
three brief— -too brief — months. 

All I could do in return was work here, and 
that's not even a minimal payment. 

When I return to school, my fellow journalism 
students will ask me what it's like to work for 
a t ig metropolitan newspaper. 

I will tell them how it feels to work with a 
magnificent collection of beautiful human beings. 

Eternal thanks. 

Gregory Alan Gross 



INTBRNS' MiuMO OF EVALUATION FROM TRINA AND SUSAN 

Trina Chope and Susan Almazol presented a written 
evaluation of the program for City Editor Gale Cook. 
The memo and Ludlow's comments are presented below be- 
cause they deal with many of the questions- and problems 
raised by the interns. 
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memo to gale cook 



from: trina and susan 

re: minority training program 

MAIN CRITICISMS: 

1. need more time to learn journalism tech- 
niques before covering stories. 

2. lack of supervision. 

3. too unstructured; often, nothing to do. 

4. 13 weeks — too short a training period. 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS: 

1. first 2 weeks should be spent in city room 
to learn rules of game (e.g. *more than' 
rather than 'over'). 

-practice writing with obits and handouts. 

-one day during 1st week should bo spent on 
all day tour of the plant to learn how news- 
paper is put together. 

-two days (one per week) should be spent fol- 
lowing reporters around to get a feeling for 
what should be reported and how. intern 
should not be responsible for writing a 
story. 

2. 3rd to about 8th week should be spent cov- 
ering and writing stories. 

-a reporter should be responsible for spe- 
cific intern for one whole day. 

-this reporter would be responsible for: 
matching interns with reporters on stories; 
critiquing stories; 

acting as liaiton between city desk and 
intern (e.g. who is to write story to be 
published) . 
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3. there should be a weekly evaluation session 
with interns, lynn, alan and other reporters 
who worked with interns that week, we think 
gale should sit in on sessions occasionally, 
-let interns know how they are progressing^ 
-point out interns* weaknesses (in writing 

ability onlyl ) 

-air interns' gripes (for regular feedback). 

-perhaps, talk about current job possibil- 
ities to facilitate interns' own placement 
efforts later. 

4. 8th to 11th weeks should be spent outside 
city room. 

-federal be.it 
-city hall beat 
-Sunday section 
-sports or women's 

-one day each at copy and news desks (because 
we're not clear on what they're supposed to 
be doing) . 

5. 12th and 13th weeks should be spent in city 
room with emphasis on individual initiative 
and on placement. 

6. OPTION TO BE EXPLORED EARLY IN PROGRAM WITH 
INTERN: TERM PROJECT 

we have mixe^\ feelings about this, we hated 
doing one, but susan thinks she really learned 
a lot about researching a story, interviewing 
and finding out about one's subject, perhaps, 
if the project is carefully limited and super- 
vised, it could be a really good learning and 
fun experience. 

We feel that the philosophy of the training pro- 
gram should be spelled out and made clear to 
everyone involved. 

Is the program to serve the newspaper business 
or minority communities? 
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Is the program seeking minority spokesmen or sim- 
ply minority faces in city room? 

Is the program to recruit and train hard-core 
ghetto types for the mass media or simply to give 
experience to any minority person? 

Is the program seeking the perspectives of minor- 
ity reporters or sirply recruiting reporters with 
"entrance privileges" on certain stoiies? 

When these questions are settled, perhaps interns 
will no longer ^orry about their obligations (if 
any) to the program and reporters won't feel they 
have been "kicked in the ass" when the program is 
criticized. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS: 

susan thinks the number of interns should be lim- 
ited to 2 because two can be easily supervised, 
she also thinks they should be hired as "editor- 
ial assistants" with $121/week salary because 
it's really, really difficult to live on the $62 
weekly she received as a trainee. 

trina thinks four interns should be trained at 

a time because as many people as can be handled 

should be trained, and four have been trained 
in a session before. 



LYNN LUDLOW •S COMMENTS ON THE MEMO 



Lynn Ludlow's personal, written reactions to Trina 
Chope's and Susan AlmazoPs criticism: 

Let's discuss the minority memo page by page. 

The first page offers practical, intelligent and 
simple solutions to various problems. 
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It could most easily be applied if you could 
give the trainee supervisor a full half day, 
perhaps ThuL*sday afternoons, to do two things: 

1. Set up the weekly evaluation session. 

2. ?lan for the following week's trainee 
activities. This means drawing up a sched- 
ule, briefing the staffers involved, 

etc or discussing individual problems. 

This will not work unless the supervisor is kept 
free of daily news stories, including those he 
may have initiated himself. The person acting 
as supervisor can change from week to week, if 
necessary. Besides myself and Al, supervisors 
could include Wood, Belcher, Dum, Cone, Melnick* 



The philosophy angle is important to Susan and 
Trina— as for myself, I think it's better to 
just figure vaguely that somehow the program is 
a good kind of idea and let everyone involved 
think up whatever philosophy he prefers. 

However, these are my views as reflected in the 
oriyinal intern proposal and In subsequent writ- 
ings or discussions. 

1. Does the program serve the newspaper busi- 
ness or the minority communities? 
It serves both, of course. The minority commu- 
nities ^re presumably to be served with more effec- 
tive and more sensitive news coverage. However, 
I feel strongly that any program set up primarily 
or exclusively for minority communities should 
be sponsored, planned and administered by those 
communities. If pressed, I believe this program 
IS primarily aimed at serving the communications 
media-- in particular, the large, metropolitan, 
general circulation daily newspaper, and, in gen- 
eral, the public served by this newspaper. Unless 
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the nev/spapers can somehow better serve their 
own urban communities, they will continue to fade 
from the scene. To the extent that newspapers 
serve the urban community in general, they also 
serve the various minority groups that compose 
the urban community. 

2. Is the program seeking minority spoksmen or 
simply minority faces in the city room? 

Neither. The program seeks persons with the 
special ability to communicate with minority 
communities. The minority communities have many 
spokesmen, but few reporters with this ability 
to interpret or convey accurately the views 
of those who are spokesmen. As for "minority 
faces in the newsroom," this suggests t'"' ■^?orst 
form of tokenism — the person hired for a ^ he 
cannot handle or is not permitted to hand. 
We are definitely not interesLed in a tokenism 
program that has the inevitable effect of dam- 
aging the "minority faces" and the effective- 
ness of the newspaper itself. 

3. Is the program to recruit and train hard- 
core qbotto types for the mass media or sim- 
ply to give experience to any minority person 

Neither. As stated above, the program is intend- 
ed to provide career opportunities to persons 
with the ability to communicate with minority 
communities. The Examiner and the Printco 
should probably institute programs inte-ided to 
provide careers to the hard-core ghetto persons, 
but this is not such a program. It would be 
presumptuous for us to differentiate somehow 
!jetween a hard-core ghetto type person and "any 
minority person" — presumably, a person from a 
minority background who has lost his credentials 
as a minority spokesman because of some presumed 
economic or educational advantage. 

4. Is ^^e program seeking the perspectives 

of iTixnority reporters or simply recruiting 
reportjrs with "entrance privileges" on 
certain stories? 
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Both. And more, besides. U.S. society is chang- 
ing, fragmenting into groups. At one time, news- 
papers could perceive a certain fundamental set 
of assumptions that would offer a platform for 
objectivity, interpretation and impartiality. 
This is less true now.. Consequently, newspapers 
should seek reporters with the ability to com- 
municate with those groups which do not share 
this platform of basic assumptions. The reasons 
for this theory are based on what I know of con- 
temporary research and speculation into commu- 
nication theory as well as da±)blings into 
McLuhan, contemporary sociology and the like. 
But as I said above, it's a lot easier to say the 
intern program is "a good idea" and avoid hang- 
ups on ideology. 

One additional note: As each intern learns more 
of the role of the newspaper reporter and begins 
to explore his own career possibilities, he may 
wish to specialize in the reporting of news from 
minority communities (like Rush Green!! ee) or he 
may prefer to handle general news or whatever. 
I think it best that we offer this option to 
interns and not impose from above our own notions 
on what is best for them. 

I doubt very much if the settlement of these 
questions will end misunderstandings, person- 
ality problems and individual difficulties on the 
part of interns, staffers or outsiders. I suppose 
it's a problem worth considering, buc I doubt 
very much that philosophy will solve the overall 
problem of the shortage of minority persons in 
a business that requires relevance. 

Lynn 
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RUFUS BYARS*S ARTICLl: 

The most outspoken critic of the Examiner minority 
training program was Rufus Byars, who blasted the pro- 
gram in an article, "Training or Indoctrination?'^ which 
appeared in the October 1969 issue of Ball 5 Chain 
Review^ a newspaper published by Bay Area Black journal- 
ists. The article is included here in full with the 
peiTuission of Ball & Chain Review. 

"The black man is making progress today," pro- 
- claims Mighty Whitey. "He's into more of the main- 
stream than he has ever been in his history," they 
further elaborate. "It's never been a matter of 
not wanting black people in good working posi- 
tions. It always appeared as though they (those 
strange contradictions of mankind — Black People) 
just never were able to adjust to the complicated 
struggles of competitive survival." 

It was this sort of encouragement that forced me 
to probe my stability, that demanded of me recog- 
nition of my humanity, and forced me to find out 
why I had been labeled as three-fourths beast 
and one-fourth haman (meaning that I did possess 
a few human characteristics). 

Late one evening, about nine months ago, I re- 
ceived a phone call, from a social service af- 
filiate of mine. He informed me of a training 
program that was going into ef^ec at the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

"Well Rufus," he said, "it's not a sure thing, 
but it has its compensations. It will give 
you more of the writing experience you need, and 
maybe, just maybe, it will open the door to 
the ne*.;s media for you." 

Excited, that wasn't the half of it, I was lit- 
erally thrilled to death. Here I was, Rufus, a 
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black who had been writing for the past six and 
a half years receiving merely rebuffs from my 
kind concerning my strong desire to tell it like 
it is. 

After contacting Lynn Ludlow / head of the train- 
ing program, I was told to bring excerpts of my. 
previous writings with me when I came for my 
interv'ew. At this time in my writing career, 
I had been working on a psychological-philosophical 
wor} called ''Lifeline." 

Although the essays called for someone with deep 
insights, insofar as understanding them was con- 
cerned, I stood totally assured that here [meaning 
at the Examiner] my work would be truly acknow- 
ledged and appreciated for its valuable content. 

Unfortunately I didn't look before I leaped and 
the disappointment nearly shattered my conception 
of what the intellectual man was supposed to 
be. I was continuously informed of how not to 
write in my previous fashion and that the news 
form was the most acceptable to the reading 
public. Therefore I adjusted. 

Yet there was something about this training pro- 
gram that rubbed me the wrong way. I found many 
of the working personnel more concerned with my 
ideological convictions, than with making me a 
good writer. The program was to reach into the 
hard-core ghatto areas and pick out those minor- 
ities who showed promise. I showed promise. How- 
ever, there was yet another reason — a reason 
other than making me a good newsman — involved in 
this craining program. I was to be remolded, re- 
programmed on what were the essential values in 
life. 

More time was spent debating my mental frame of 
mind than anything else. I found during this pro- 
gxTLxa, that the white man can't merely train a black 
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for a specific profession/ he*s got to remake 
this black: Reconstruct into his being a white 
outlook on things and situations. I went into 
the proqram with the idea of opening communi- 
cative doorways between two totally alienated 
peoples. Yet I found this not to be the function 
of the white press. 

Many times I observed the demoralization of Rush 
Greenlee, another t>lack on the Examiner staff. 
They would send the man out to cover a story — 
and you can believe that nine and a half times out 
of ten it was a colored story — then debate with 
him on whether he heard what he said he heard, 
or saw what he thought he saw. 

To me this was an education in the underhanded 
workmanship of the "Good Doing" white race. 
There before me, each day, sat an example of what 
I would be if I allowed myself to be rewired by 
this lousy electrician. 

There is a sadness about the matter. A form of 
sadness that is a sickness. These people provid- 
ing v;hat they call opportunity, actually are 
blind to the dictatorship they actually apply. 
They are so morbidly constructed — under fear and 
position seeking — that they've denounced their 
human element. They exist in falsification and 
dare not venture beyond the fail safe boundary 
line. Meaning they refuse to step on anyone's 
toe that held a higher position than they possess. 

Here I was. A minority. A suppressed black. 
A member of a race of people who thought they 
would never possess manhood until they were ac- 
cepted by the white race. And I, in all my shock 
and bewilderment, stood courageously independent/ 
Truly a man. 
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Before leaving the program I talked with the man- 
aging editor, [publisher] Charles Gould. Many 
at the Examiner viewed the abrupt fashion in which 
I approached the situation as a conf rontative act.. 
However, this was far from the authentic point. 
I had to relay an experience to the man. How come 
a man couldn't tell a story like it happened to 
have been, instead of how it might force the 
readers to react. Why was it his employees re- 
fused to bring matters to him, yet greeted him 
with smiling faces whenever he took his stroll 
through the room of falsifications (Press Room) . 

It was here that I found shock and bewilderment. 
Gould didn't know many of the things we elaborated 
on. Nor could he, himself, understand the aliena- 
tion between himself and the Examiner staff. 

I don't doubt that Gould possesses his moody 
sides, who among us doesn't. Yet when a working 
condition is that of fear and suppressed animos- 
ities there can never exist a human unity. 

Therefore, I found in my brief affiliation with 
the alleged "thinking" whites, a semi-concentra- 
tion camp, one that I could never truly be a part 
of. 

I converse i at length with white men who were 
emotionally destroyed as a result of publication 
procedures. Men who acknowledged the need for 
the news media to change its format and truly 
relate to the people. And in the break of it 
all I broke away, still hardcore, self-sustaining 
and complete; leaving behind an image that I'm 
sure will remain imprinted within the minds of 
those affiliated with me. 
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INTERNS' VIEWS ON TliC CHARGE OF INDOCTRINATION 



Each intern was asked if he had read Byars*s arti- 
cle and whether he agreed with the charge of indoctri- 
nation. Not all the interns had read the article, but 
most had some feelings about indoctrination. It was 
particularly difficult for them to distinguish between 
outright indoctrination, ar^d expectations by the paper 
that a trainee would fit into an established method of 
looking at events and an established method of writing 
about them. 

Louise Eubanks said, "Black people can be taught 
to write a story the way you are supposed to. But what 
Rufus is talking about... is that that's not the way we 
are--it's just not going to work. I can't tell a story 
in the inverted pyramid style about my people; I can 
tell a story like that about white people. ... It ' s an 
indoctrination of sorts--I know what he means--it's 
just that our life styles are so different from theirs." 

"Rufus had a point," said Hoi lis Wagstaff, "in that 
when all the trainees come into this office they come 
under an already existing system. And they come into 
an environment that already has its own view of the 
wor. d....I wouldn't say it was indoctrination, I would 
say you were being familiarized with the way that the 
American newspaper views the world." 

Many interns, although they expressed sympathy with 
Byars's opinions, felt that the type of indoctrination 
practiced by the Examiner was valid. They defined this 
indoctrination as the teaching of writing standards and 
standards of fair reportage. Jim Logan was one who 
decided he fit into this definition of being indoctri- 
nated. '*I think it's essential that you conform to a 
uniform journalistic style." After a reflective pause, 
he added, "I guess because I have been partially indoc- 
trinated." 
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Christopher Kabungura dic'n't call it indoctrination, 
and he thinks the system valid, but he did point out how 
the Exarnner, Kke any other newspaper, manages to get 
its own viewpoint into print. *'They would send you to 
cover stories they wanted covered. I don't know if there 
are some places they should have sent us that they didn^t 
....[but] the editing itself has nothing to do with in- 
doctrinat ion--it has to do with style. I don't see the 
relevance between editing and indoctrination." 

Trina Chope matter-of--factly disagreed with the 
theory of indoctrination: "I think that's pretty silly. 
I guess because I respect both Al and Lynn and also 
because most of the people they hired had enough brains 
not to be indoctrinated that easily." 

Several interns, who wished to remain anonymous on 
this point, spoke, not of indoctrination, but of a gen- 
eral feeling of oppression at the Eccaminer. One said, 
"There is a general oppressive air that e\Aeryone feels, 
not just the minority trainees. It's because of the 
reactionary policies of the publisher. Anyone would 
admit it, but not, maybe, to an outsider. 

"It's a well-known inside fact, and it's really too 
bad, because it's a fine and talented staff, but no one 
can do his best there. That's part of the oppression 
that Rufus felt-- I don't think he really attributed it 
to its source. I can really see where he would feel 
that way." 



INTERNS LOOK AT PEOPLK, PRINCIPLES AND SPECIFICS 

In the interviews, interns coupled specific crit- 
icisms, e.g. , low pay, with expressed concern that the 
program should continue. Although they saw it as im- 
perfect, they generally agreed that the program had 
value, and certainly that many staff members had at 
best met the challenge posed by training interns, or 
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at least had tried to help: "liverybody here is eager to 
teach you .... reporters [wore] cooperative and helpful 
and [we] even went out drinking with them ...."Lynn and 
Al used to bring around book.^ which they sort of encour- 
aged us to read .... they seemed to really try to commu- 
nicate." 

The interns characterized reporters: One was "a 
very good judge and sharp critic of writing"; another 
was seen as "a good investigative reporter--he makes 
you think." Finally, one intern who reported "very 
little racism," added, "You find what you look for." 

As for evidence of racism, "It*s nothing inten- 
tional, just a lack of experience in dealing with minor- 
ities and knowing the sorts of things that might offend." 
More somberly: "Some of the news and the way they play 
up news was very racist. That didn^t hurt me individ- 
ually, but it hurt me collectively as a Black person." 

Interns also commented on a number of specifics, 
as well as the overall philosophy of the program. 



Adequacy of Pay 

Opinions about the adequacy of the internship pay 
varied, ranging from "l:ven if they had asked us to pay 
to be in that program, it still would have been a bar- 
gain," to indifference to the amount of pay, to an 
emphatic ".No. It wasn*t enough to live on.*' Some of 
those who found the pay inadequate still thought the 
benefits of the program outweighed any financial sacri- 
fice. Dave Randolph said, "At the time, who cared? 
.Just the idea of working on a newspaper, getting the ex- 
perience, meeting people, being in the big league, was 
enough to compensate for the low pay I got." 

Kieran Manjarrez thought it would be bad for the 
morale of reporters if trainees were paid at beginning 
reporter's scale. "Trainees shouldn't be paid at 
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beginning reporter's scale bectiusc you have to think 
of the consequences some reporter's bound to say> 
'WHAT? That moron can't write a straight sentence and 
he's getting paid as much as I am.' That would create 
friction." 

The low wage was an incentive, according to Richard 
Harris, who said, "Psychologically, I think it's best 
to keep it below a regular reporter's wages. I feel 
that you would perform more to try to get up to that 
salary. Getting a higher salary is a form of congrat- 
ulations for finishing the training program." Trina 
Chope disagreed on principle: "It's not a matter of 
how much it takes to live on, though I think it is 
difficult for people to live on $65 a week, wh^ch is 
what we cleared. But it's a matter of when you pay peo- 
ple as copy boys you treat them as copy boys." 

The trainees who gave up well-paying jobs to join 
the program were especially conscious of the problems 
of living on a low salary. Orville Springs, who left 
a job with take-home pay of $115 a week to join the 
program, felt he could qualify for welfare. Gail 
Christian had been a legal secretary, and found the in- 
tern salary inadequate. "T do live on it," she said, 
"but it's very difficult. I'm single. If I had a fam- 
ily I would have to turn them out." Jim Lee also took 
a big cut in salary, but he was able to extend his pay 
by knowledgeable use of the expense account. He too 
found the advantages of the program worth the cost: "I 
was making quite a bit less than when I was selling real 
estate, but... it's pretty cutthroat, and offers virtu- 
ally no security unless you become a broker.... I was 
doing something I enjoyed at the Exccnimr.^^ 



E'Xtensions » 

Two of the trainees whose appointments were extended 
beyond 13 weeks complained of the difficulty of making 
pi. ns in the face of the Excmiiyiex** g indecision. Lena 
Baker, who received two extensions of four weeks each. 
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said: *'They wanted to keep me, but they wouldn^t really 
tell me definitely that they would hire me. That way 

you are kind of just in limbo It's terrible suspense 

for people--they don't know how to plan for the future/' 
Trina Chope, who had the ngest extension (20 weeks), 
said, ''It was silly. It wao all right for me because 
I didn't know what I wanted, but I think they should 
make up their minds. An extension should be for the ben- 
efit of the intern, in which case six weeks is plenty 
long. [f interns are hired at all, it should be right 
after the six weeks." 



Conflicting Criticisms by Staff Members 

A few interns mentioned the fact that Cline, Ludlow, 
and the various reporters judged stories differently, 
and said they felt the different demands made by the 
different critics were confu:;ing. Lon Daniels was one 
who experienced competing criticisms: "I think there 
were only two writing mechanisms that Cline ever men- 
tioned to me: One was not to use 'that'— like 'he said 
that'— [the other was] not to start sentences with drop- 
bucket sentences--like "of more than 2,000 people at the 
meeting, Mrs. Brown said that the majority supported 
her.' He said we don't talk like that. One time I had 
taken out all the 'thats,' and Ludlow said to put them 

back in. I said, 'But so-and-so told me ' Ludlow 

said, 'I know, sometimes I put his back in, too.'" 



Independence 

As noted, the second group of interns was asked 
to do a special project or "term paper." Susan Almazol 
did hers on the Filipino community in San Francisco, 
and commented, "At the time we complained about it a lot. 
I think it took more knowledge than I had and I was very 
dissatisfied with the end product. I didn't know the 
sources of information, etc. Lynn rearranged things so 
it looked a lot better than I had written it.," 
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Patel questioned the value of the term paper. He 
thought the interns should be exposed to deadline pres- 
sure a lot earlier, and suggested that one day a week 
the interns should be turned loose and told to go out 
and dig up a story on their own. Another supporter of 
the idea of turning interns loose to dig up their own 
stories was Lon Daniels: "If I was running the program 
I would handle it pretty much the way Lynn and Cline 
did, only I would stress going out and getting a story 
on your own. I would stress that very early in the 
program. I would just tell the trainees to bring in 
something at least once a week. That's what really makes 
you a success in journalism--what you bring in from out- 
side, not something that is assigned to you. Something 
that you know and tell about." 



Supervision 

Most of the interns thought that, in general there 
was adequate supervision. Some found it inadequate for 
themselves; others said that while they felt they per- 
sonally had been given sufficient direction and assist- 
ance, there was not enough guidance for the program as 
a whole. 

Rufus Byars felt there was no supervision at all: 
"Not enough for me to learn, if they really wanted me 
to learn the journalistic pros and cons that they dealt 
with." Gregory Gross, who found the supervision inad- 
equate, said, "The people responsible for supervision 
had other responsibilities and it's darn near impossible 
for a newspaperman to go too many ways at once .... People 
have talked about this lack of supervision as if it 
was deliberate on the part of the Examiner y and I don't 
think it was. There's just too much work to be done." 

Gail Christian felt there was not really enough 
supervision "for somebody who didn't have some discipline 
and wasn't used to the eight-hour day. You took the 
responsibility of doing what you knew you were supposed 
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to do until somebody had time. Is that really super- 
vision? .And there should be a minority [person] some- 
where in that Ludlow-Cline-Cook team; it would run a 
lot smoother." Lena Baker said, "Hach individual person 
has different needs. Myself, I really don^t care for 
a lo of supervision. .. .But for some people, younger, 
more inexperienced persons, it probably wouldn't have 
been well enough structured.** 

Leslie McBee found a way to get the help needed. 
**It*s very loosely supervised and if you are not the 
kind of person who*s going to badger them, you will 
probably sit at your desk.. I didn^t give them the oppor- 
tunity to just let me sit there, I had a lot of ques- 
tions. A less outgoing person might have problems with 
this program." 

Several interns noted the heavy pressure on Lynn 
Ludlow and pointed out the need for a full- or part-time 
supervisor. As Lena Baker pointed out, "Lynn really 
had a lot to do. They never gave him any special time 
to devote to it, and they really can't expect people 
to be that altruistic." Trina Chope thought it would 
be best if there were a full-time supervisor. "I think 
the people that were supervising were a very good com- 
bination because most people could get along with one 
or the other.... A full-time supervisor or two half-time 
ones would be best." 



Discrimination and Racism 

The interns reported that they encountered very 
little personal expression of racism at the Examines, 
Mollis Wagstaff remarked, "Discrimination? Uh-uh, not 
in the office. I didn't meet that at all. This is not 
to say any very covert strain wasn't there, but I didn't 
meet any. This was very surprising. A friend asked me 
just after I started th^ program: Miow is that racist 
S.F. Examiner' treating you?' And I said, 'Fine, fine.'" 
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Others who spoke of racism felt it \%as inherent 
in the program. Rufus Byars said: "I didn*t encounter 
any overt racism. Surreptitiously, yes; you can't even 
deal with me on a racist Lssi»e because you*re too in- 
volved tr>ing to brepk my independence. .. .As long as we 
exist, there isn't any program wh.ere wh.it es can train 
Blacks. Superior and inferior is the white wa> of life; 
as long as it's tiut way, you can't deal with it. 
There's no such thing as me coming into your cancer and 
creating another cancer .jIt L can do is receive cancer." 

Lance Gilmer said: vhink they should abolish 

the progrrr* or quit having it be such a racist thing. 
Tliere arc only 1.7 percent of the reporters or journal- 
ist's in the country who are Black. On this paper you 
see one male Black--that * s mr Let's face it--they 
know there are no jobs out .aovq ...They don't want 
Black Journalists out th* there wouldn't be only 

1.7 percent .... I 'm not putcing Lynn dovvTi; Lynn and Al 
eve sincere .... But it's the whole program. Any time 
you hear of a program for Blacks, you know it's a rip- 
off. 

"I'm not trying to change a racist attitude--all 
I want is to be able to function as a human being.... 
IVhat's happening now is reverse racism, but I*m still 
a commodi+*y ." 

Kieran Manjarrez also referred to the program as 
rev^erse racism: "It's no discredit to the program, but 
I think there is such a thing as inverse racism- -any 
program like this is inversely racist.. You're looking 
for people that are Black and good, rather than good 
and Black. That makes you racist because your primary 
concern is a racist t^^'-^g." 
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The Program's impact on the Examiner 



The training program carried potential impact in 
t.'o directions: the first on the lives and attitudes 
of the interns, and the second, on the staff of the 
Kxariiner. bid the second force become a reality? To 
sound out participants, reporters, the managing editor, 
the city editor, the publisher and trainees were asked 
to comment on whether the program had effected any 
increase in sensitivity in the writing and editing of 
the paper, or influenced the reporters themselves. 



VlJiWS FROM Till: STAFF SIDF: 



With respect to changes in staff attitudes, Ed 
Dooley, managing editor of the Examiner y commented that 
as a result of the merger and realignment of the San 
Francisco papers his paper had lost nearly all the young 
people on the staff. He felt that the intern program 
had made staff reporters more sensitive and more aware, 
and that this change included the older people, "Pve 
found this true of myself, a lot of us have around here," 
he said, '''We didn't bother to go out and really visit 
Hunters Point and the Fillmore areas, A lot of desk 
people have been strapped down to the desk," He also 
thought there had been a difference in the coverage. 

■,,,a very positive difference over the past five 
years. We were already turned around, I think, and were 
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trying to do a moi'c intensive and straightforward I'eport- 
ing job. This program continued and perhaps made a 
broader base of awareness within the staff itself. 

"It^s certainly here to stay at this paper. It * s 
going to continue if I have anything to say about it, 
and 1 have quite a bit to say about it. From the self- 
ish point of view, here^s a market of young people that^s 
practically handed to us on a platter. We have to do 
some training, but there's nothing wrong with that. I 
would think other newspapers would try it. '^ter all, 
newspapers are alv.ays looking for bright yo- people 
to come on their staffs and this is certair jne way 
to build." 

Also mentioning the age differerce, Jim Schermerhorn 
said: ''After the merger we had an average age on our 
staff of about 50. It was nice having young people 
around for 13 and more weeks where they weren't under 
pressure to be hired; they were not like other young 
employees who after .3 weeks didn't make it. But it's 
of benefit lo us to have some extremely bright you 
people around vhom we could enjoy because we didn't have 
to suffer through the trial period with them. They 
continually brought new ideas into the office and exposed 
the office to an age we had been missing for three or 
four years. 

"We were exposed to something highly unusual on a 
metropolitan paper. Metropolitan papers usually sit 
around and wa^t for somebody who has been a star on 
some smaller paper for a few years--somebody 10 years 
out of school--and even so, half of them wind up going 
back to being stars in their smaller communities. 
Here we enjoyed youngsters much younger, members of the 
generation that has been very much in the news. They 
have been able to work with us despite the very strong 
barriers of age and in some cases feelings of being a 
member of a minority. Despite this they found that they 
could have some liking and respect for some of the mem- 
bers of the staff. A friend of mine, an assistant editor 
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of the New Yoik Times, said the generation gap has af- 
fected the Times hiring in that they suspect they're 
not getting the same caliber of young people who were 
once coming to them. The valuable ones have let their 
hair grow and are traveling and seeking something far 
better to do in life than joining the Establishment. 
I think we created this thing and bumbled along with it 
in a most unprofessional manner, but we have had around 
us Lome young people whose personal feelings of loyalty 
to the staff sort of overcame their ideas about the 
Establishment. And some of them, I think, found that 
they could indeed make an impression." 

The impact has been personal tor Schermerhorri, too: 
"One of the deepest personal values to me is that it 
helped me in my continued evaluation of the newspaper 
life and my role in it--and I*m a seventh generation 
newspaperman--and the constant question of whether I 
should stay in it, with the merger and advertising mo- 
nopoly, to learn its new role in tl^e community. 

"I've seen responsible newspapers in a small 
community where there was only one newspaper. This 
lacks some of the dash of the old newspaper days, but 
it can be extremely satisfying to feel you are living 
up to a grave responsibility to do something about the 
new probiems--not the dishonest cop or the old problems 
that have always been with us. The last two big news- 
paper stories have been discrimination, and, evolving 
out of that, the revolution. In some ways we have done 
darn poorly, and in some ways damn well. In the old 
days, if you disagreed uith the city editgr, you could 
throw a typewriter at him and then go to work across 
the street. And get a $10 raise while you were at it, 
if you were lucky. But there's no street to cross 
an>'more, so you must f^ght your battles and stay where 
you are. 

"Talking to young people and trying to explain the 
newspaper business has helped me, I think, in my re- 
evaluation of my role. It helped me at least to decide 
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to stay and try to work under these new conditions. 
The newsroom looks a little more like the streets of' San 
i-ranciscc. It^s certainly not the mixture that we would 
like and ought to h'lve, but it's better. As far as 
changing or improving our program goes, T think the im- 
portant thing is to keep it. I think we owe it to our- 
selves to see thjt our editorial room reflects the racial 
makeup of the country," 

Another Exjcririer reporter who felt the impact of 
the program on a personal level was Mary Crawford, who 
said: "I learn more about coimimni eating by teaching 
the newswriting class than I learned at Columbia getting 
an M.A. in journalism. As far as the young people are 
concerned, we are not communicating '^'ith many of them 
on what they call the Establishment newspapers. I think 
my coverage has actually changed. ^ For instance, instead 
of just covering some event at Alcatraz, you ccver what 
actually happened and then you interpret it from the 
viewpoint of the Alcatraz Indian leaders, the council 
members. 

••Eventually if you cover the same kind of story, 
you can figure it out for yourself anyway, but working 
with the minorities, if you*re not a minority, just 
speeds up this process." 

Reporter Jim Wood added, "I think it doeb serve 
as an educational process in the newsroom for people 
not in ihe program. 1 think this is particularly true 
of some of the executives who 1 think don't have much 
contact ordinarily with the minority community." 



EVALUATION BY THE PUBLISHER 



Publisher Charles Gould observed that the program 
has had some impact on the Examiner, too; 
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I feel the program has been good for the Examiner 
I hope it has been good for the interns. Through 
direct involvement with the interns, our report- 
ers and editors udoubtedly achieved a better 
understanding of minority problems while being 
made more aware of the talents and capabilities 
of many members of minority groups. 

The training program has had an impact on depart- 
ment heads as well as on reporters, and I am sure 
we are now taking a longer look at some issues 
in the minority communities th. n we did before 
the program started. This is good. 

Newspaper coverage of racial matters has, of 
course, gone through dramatic changes during the 
last 10 or 15 years. This is not peculiar to the 
Examiner, It has happened on many publications 
and is a reflection of the awakening — long over- 
due — of our collective social conscience. If 
the Examiner has moved faster in some areas than 
other newspapers it is probably because of two 
circumstances: (1) We are in a supersensitive, 
supersophisticated, socially conscious community; 
and (2) we have the minority training program — 
and its architects — as part of our operation. 

I believe the infusion of more and more minority 
journalists into the mainstream of publishing 
and communications will strengthen our profession 
our system and our nation. If our program gives 
even a slight nudge in this direction it is worth 
while. 

I do not believe Negro reporters should concen- 
trate exclusively on racial issues and social 
problems. Each minority member who joins the 
staff should be considered as a part of the to- 
tal team covering the total community. However, 
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I can understand the logxC that moves a white ed- 
itor to assign a Negro reporter to a racial or 
ethnic story and thus have the paper benefit 
through the reporter's built-m expertise in such 
matters . 

I feel a newspaper should be a mirror of the com- 
munity it serves. It should concern itself with 
the problems of all its people. 

There are probably cross-pollination benefits in 
having white reporters cover issues in the black 
community. However, there should not be hard and 
fast rules in this regard. In fact, I think it 
would hu unfortunate if newspapers should fragment 
and weaken their staffs by making assignments on 
the basis of race or color, you do not develop 
togetherness through divisiveness . 

TRAIXEES' COMPLAINTS 



As reporter Al Cline pointed out however, "We 
haven *t gotten into the real problems of changing the 
newspaper to where it*s responsive, at least a little 
bit, to the various communities. I just don^t think 
anybody is making enough of an effort- I do think we 
have learned an awful lot about minority people--at 
least some people have, I hope/' 

Two complaints by trainees illustrate Cline's point. 
Gregory Gross recalled: 

The only incident that disturbed me was an almost- 
editorial dealing with the rising murder toll in 
San Francisco last year. Part of the story was 
a boxed insert v/hich was a composite murderer 
based on statistics: He is more often Black than 
white and rarely Oriental, and it went on to say 
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that he is often a homosexual. At the end of the 
story Captain Martin Lee was quoted; he more or 
less attached the execution-type murders to the 
hate teachings of the Black Panther Party. What 
upset me about this was the obvious racial over- 
tones of it and the fact that most of these mur- 
ders were unsolved. Trina verbally assaulted 
Gale (Cook], who agreed with her. I wrote a pretty 
nasty letter to the editor, which was printed. 
The editor replied that crimes are committed by 
individuals, and not by races, which was fine, 
but I thought that could have been brought out 
in the story more. That was uhe only one. Black 
people often read into white people's stories a 
good deal — they look for traces of racism and of- 
ten find it. In the program we learn how they 
think and they learn how we think, and I think we 
will both be better off. 

Gail Christian was upset by at least one Examiner 
story, too, and sounded less forgiving.. **They tell you 
that it*s important that a journalist report fairly-- 
and then they turn around and do things that are so 
terrible on the front page of their newspaper.'' She 
cited a story in the summer of 1970, when several Black 
teen-agers, apparently feeling over-exuberant at the 
close of school, roughed up a few innocent bus passen- 
gers and broke a few windows. *'The Examiner said 
Gail, **had huge headlines proclaiming 'Vicious Black 
Gang Hits Stonestown* and a story on 'Black gierrilla 
band'* So, you almost have to go the other way to bal- 
ance it out/' 

Louise Eubanks discussed the problems of insensi- 
tivity at some length: 

There were times when the way they would cover a 
story involving Black people would make me upset 
or anxious, and I would go to the reporter and 
say, "Look what you have done or said." Sometimes 
someone would ask me to read his sto , and tell 
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him what I thought and I would tell him, straight 
out, what I thought. I didn't spare his feelings. 
When he made a statement that Blacks could mis- 
read, I would say, "You just have to understand 
that I*m an emotional Black woman and this is 
what I read into what you wrote. I don't care 
what you meant. " 

Many of them said it was valuable for us to be 
there; many of them had never been talked to 
about their own feelings on racism. I found that 
I would go home at night exhausted from verbal- 
izing with them when I felt they needed to be 
talked to about things, and I had to do something 
to reach them. It was a learning experience for 
them in that way....Rufus mentioned something 
about feeling they were picking his brains. He's 
correct in thinking this; I know what he means. 
But that's part of the situation — communication. 
I think our silence is one place we've gone wrong 
with white people; we needed to holler out a long 
time ago to let them know where they've hurt us 
and are still hurting us. The frustration is that 
they don't really listen. If they do, we don't 
know it. 
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Assessments and Some Conclusions 



ALAN CLINE ON MINORITY EMPLOYMENT 



Alan Cline has worked consistently on the training 
program since its inception, and was one of the founders 
of the Newsmen *s Job Referral Committee that initiated 
th-;; original petition to Publisher Gould, He was asked 
for his views on intern programs and their relationship 
to minority employment in newspapers, and responded as 
follows : 



Those of us working in The Examiner' s intern pro- 
gram these past three years are well aware of its 
limitations, of its less than adequate scope. 

We would agree, I think, with almost all of what 
is said, or at least much of what is reported in 
Mrs. Telfer*s interviews. 

What needs attention far more than the paltry 
efforts of one newspaper is the lack of commit- 
ment of the entire industry. At the top. 

No intern program will succeed without jobs at 
the end. There must be adequate commitment on 
the part of management so adequate time for help- 
ing the trainee, teaching if you will, is avail- 
able. 

There must be a realization that intern programs 
' theii very nature lead to frustration. They 



have to. Any time adults are thrown into a for- 
eign situation and want desperately to succeed 
s-ithin a ridiculously snort period, tensions are 
certain to surface. 

^ur mt^^rns wanted to make it. They sweated over 
stories and fumed at themselves at what they con- 
sidered their own inadequacies. It was not enough 
to compare my 20 years* experience with their week 
or two. They wanted to be good newsmen. 

And what did tiiey find at the end of the road? 

The Associated Press comes up v/ith tests, on vo- 
cabulary, on some kind of trash I.Q. test that 
a university graduate fluent in four languages 
manages to fail. It was agreed he could write, 
but there were those tests. It was a dodge to 
maintain the status quo. 

UPI always is cutting back. Publishers and edi- 
tors make much noise about doing something, but 
when they are asked to deliver, economics manag- 
es to get in the way. 

There is no commitment for any kind of change. 
Look at the Bay Area press. Inadequate though it 
may be. The Examiner remains the only paper, major 
or minor, doing anything. A giant like the 
Chronicle says they cannot afford an intern pro- 
gram. 

No o:.e at the cop in the media is saying that 
perhaps changes should be made because a broader 
representation m the city roomn would lead to 
a better product. I doubt: that anyone is saying, 
dammit, it just isn*t right to maintain such iso- 
lated staffs. This is 1971, time for change. 
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It is fitting and proper to editorialize about 
fair employment, about the necessity for every- 
one else to open their doors, about ending dis- 
crimination of every kind. But do as I say, not 
as I do. 

So we can discuss forever the relative merits 
of this kind of intern program versus that kind. 
But until the people in the position to make some 
changes decide to do so. we're beating the dead- 
est of horses. 

Alan D. Cline 

Berkeley, California 
November 30, 1971 

To my knowledge, there has been no change since 
this was written. The 3 971 statement still 
stands. 

A.D.C. 

January 15, 1973 



UP A BALAXCn SUEWT 



In the foregoing pages, participants in the Exam- 
''f,cv*s minority intern training program have reviewed 
their experiences and giv,^n their judi^i^onts. In ad- 
dition, it may be useful for an observer to offer some 
evaluations and recommendations that seek to combine 
their reports with some personal interpretations. 

Recruitment: Some Inadequacies and Alternatives 

As ^ynn Ludlow noted, recruitment procedures are 
Inadequate on at least two counts: They may be failing 
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to^ reach a broad enough Sample of prospects, and at the 
same time may risk the danger of over-recruiting. For 
the second hazard, lie is concerned about having to turn 
applicants away when lie has no real alternative to offer. 
The evening newswriting class is, however, a viable 
alternative, and applicants who cannot qualify, or who 
cannot be included in a current program because of lack 
of space, siiould be encouraged to enroll. In fact, for 
interns to derive the greatest possible benefit from the 
program, the class should be considered a prerequisite 
for anyone lacking an adequate command of the fundamen- 
tals . 

More vigorous and widespread recruitment may well 
necessitate telling applicants that there is no room 
for some of them, or that they need further education 
in order to qualify. But it would permit the Examiner 
to select interns from a broader and perhaps different 
sample of applicants. Further, increased public re- 
cruitment would help funnel to the Examiner young pro- 
fessionals who are stuck in their present jobs and want 
to move on. 

Another problem touches on recruitment: the deter- 
mination of which minority persons should be eligible 
for the prograi. In a direct response to the findings 
of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
the Examiner program was established to increase employ- 
ment of all minorities representee in the urban American 
community, so tiiat all might receive more effective and 
more sensitive news coverage. This is aa admirable goal, 
and the inclusion of Americans of Mexican, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipino, Indian, Black or any other descent 
characterized as minority is entirely proper. But it 
seems clear that the Exa^niner is only diffusing its ef- 
forts when it includes foreign visitors who have no 
plans to remain and become permanent residents. (This 
is not in any way to belittle the ability or personal 
qualities of those foreign interns who were included m 
the group of 21 interviewed. It is instead an attempt 
to insure that a necessarily limited effort pays off 
directly for the resident American community.) 
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I believe that the problem being tackled by the 
Exconimv program is primarily that of /Xmerican rac'sm. 
It follows, therefore, that membership in an American 
racial minority should be a primary qualification for 
admission to the minority intern program. 

With respect to commitment and preparation of the 
interns, any applicant who is not reasonably certain of 
commitment to the field of joL.Tialism should also be re- 
quested to take the class in newswriting. If he shows 
dedication and ability, he could then be admitted to 
the training program. The class thus has the potential 
for providing basic training in the fundamentals of 
writing and tecnniques and functioning as a test of an 
applicant's commitment. The class is large enough to 
accommodate people who have not made up their minds 
about the profession; the training program is not. 

To accept interns who have not yet learned the fun- 
damentals is more than just a waste of time for the 
Examiners the result is often frustration, discourage- 
ment, or anger on the part of the young people. Unless 
the program is drastically changed and extended, it 
should accept only those who already have the basic tools 
of English and need only to learn the techniques of news- 
writing or gain practical experience. 

Thus, it seems clear that the internship program 
cannot be aimed at the '*hard-core*' unemployed. As it 
is now organized, the program cannot start from scratch 
and teach sufficient skills to produce journalists in 
15 weeks. Perhaps the composing room or other functional 
areas of the newspaper plant could inaugurate training 
programs of their own to tackle this problem.. 

Minority persons with journalism degrees do not 
need the intern program training any more than do whites 
with journalism degrees, or, really, minorities with 
degrees in other fields. Some newspapers have consis- 
tently hired individuals with degrees in fields other 
than journalism. But the program presumably does offer 
a way to enter the newspaper business, and here minor- 
ities need all the help they can get. 
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Supervision: Strengths and Weaknesses 

The program's loose structure is both a strength 
and a weakness: It allows self-starters to do their 
best, but it fails those who need guidance and direction. 
To serve the needs of individual interns, the program 
requires a half-time supervisor, a reporter who has 
been relieved of some of his other duties. Supervision 
is acutely needed m the first and last few weeks of 
the program. During the first weeks, interns need help 
until they have become accustomed to the routine, and 
feel sufficiently at home to ask questions. And, during 
the last few weeks, the supervisor must handle jo^ re- 
ferrals and placement. 

As Ludlow noted, supervisory tasks make heavy de- 
mands on time and energy. He and Cline have thus far 
expended most of the energy required to start the program 
and keep it running; Ludlow, at least, seems to show 
signs of battle fatigue. If the program is to be con- 
tinued indefinitely, as all levels at the Exandner have 
agreed that it should, the load should be shared. 

The all -important drive needed to prove that the 
program could work has come largely from Ludlow; in fact, 
without him there probably would never have been a mi- 
nority training program at the Exariiner, it seems clear 
that Ludlow and Cline should now be enabled to share 
much of their supervisory responsibility with the rest 
of the Exa/niyier staff, perhaps retaining control of 
scheduling and overall supervision. 

Ide * the supervision of trainees In their day- 
to-day wi« hould be rotated among members of the city 
room staff and other reporters. Trainees could be 
"checked out" to different reporters for a day or a week 
at a ti'-e. In such a system, each reporter would be 
totally responsible for his trainee during that assign- 
ment period. 
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A system of changing supervisors would undoubtedly 
result in uneven training;" some reporters are naturally 
better teachers than others. But the trainees would 
benefit from the variety, and all members of the staff 
would feel they were participating in the program tl;c; 
helped bring about when they signed the petition to 
Publisher Gould. The trainees should be warned ::hat 
they will be given conflicting statements of fact and 
must learn through trial and error which to retain and 
which to discard. This experience would prepare them 
for the reality of writing for different editors. 

The trainees should not only follow the reporter 
on the story; they should write the parallel story, read 
the account the reporter turns in, and show their own 
story to the reporter. Individual reporters must learn 
something of the art of criticizing trainees* stories; 
the trainees* final stori'^s might be submitted to Cline 
or Ludlow for final approval. 

Some trainees have not been sent out on beats, but 
beat coverage should be reinstated in subsequent pro- 
grams. A combination of covering beats and spending time 
in other departments seems to have been an enriching 
experience. The intern should get at least a taste of 
as many aspects of the newspaper business as possible 
so that he can see the range of alternatives to straight 
news reporting on the cityside. 

Indefinite Extensions: Who Benefits? 

The intern is kept dangling during indefinite job 
extensions, while hiring decisions are being made. Mean- 
while, the paper benefits from ^\ ■ services of an eager 
reporter. In fairness to the i iterns, extensions should 
be limited to a specific maximum: possibly four or six 
weeks. 
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The Problem of Pay and Subsidy 

The present wage for interns is probably adequate 
for single people. Some trainees professed not to care 
about the money because they were doing what they wanted 
to do and felt that the benefits were worth the sacri- 
fice. However, virtually every trainee who was the fam- 
ily's principal wage earner felt that the pay was not 
enough to live on, and was insufficient to feed a family. 
To accomplish the objective of the program, to induce 
more minority people to go into journalism, some subsidy 
should be provided for interns with dependents so that 
they are not starved out of the program. 

Jim Schermerhorn noted, '*We have seen people in 
their early 50* s whom we liked very much and wanted in 
the program, but they have to be concerned about feeding 
their children at the same time." He lamented the pres- 
ent impossibility of one hopeful solution: "It would 
be nice if the unions would step in and give them [the 
interns] some extra money, but with the Herald-Examiner 
strike down in Southern California, they just don't 
have it." (The local Newspaper Guild has made it pos- 
sible for all interns to become members of the local 
by paying their national dues and forgiving payment of 
local dues. ) 

In the meantime, the Examiner should fay additional 
"living expenses" to trainees with dependents (probably 
$20-$40 per week), or should search for an alternative 
solution such as grants from other sources. In the 
absence of such a supplement, the program will fail to 
attract talented people who would like to become journal- 
ists but are unwilling to sacrifice their families' well- 
being in order to do so. 



The Employment Picture 

From the beginning, interns should be informed that 
the bay Area job market for reporters is extremely 
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i^omnetitue, and that their chances of finding employ- 
ncnt uiil be increa.^ed if they are billing to "lOve out 
of the area. Nevertheless, the experiences of the in- 
terns indicated that uherever they go job-hunt Lng--smal 1 
to\\n daily, Bay Area newspaper, or "the country^s better 
newspapers''- -some Jobs seem to be available for those 
interns wlio diligently seek them. 

Is the \\rv^.'',ty Listening? 

The original letter to Publisher Charles Gould from 
the .^2' staff, soliciting his sup;)ort for a program, 

contained a quote from the Kerner Report: 

"If trie media are to report \\lth understanding, 
wisdom and sympathy on the problem of the cities and the 
problems of the l^lack man--for the two are increasingly 
intert\\ined--they must employ, promote and lioten to 
Negro journalists." [emphasis added] Judging by the 
examples cited In Chapter IV, the full Examiner staff 
has not yet adequately learned ho\v to listen. There 
appears to be some increased sensitivity developing out 
of the program, but much more is apparently needed at 
all levels. 

Many of the trainees recognize their responsibility 
to talk "to them [the reporters] about their own feelings 
on racism" and let them "know where they've hurt us and 
are still hurting us." Gregory Gross and Gail Christian, 
for example, commented on stories and headlines that 
they recognized as inciting or exploiting race fear and 
hatred. When the ExarniK'::/' journalists, or those of any 
paper, hear and understand the messages of minority 
trainees, such headlines and stories will disappear and 
become merely grotesque mementos of the past. 
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CONCLUSION: WAITING FOR THE NLXT STliPS 



The Examiner program is an honest attempt, certainly 
on the part of those most intimately involved, to solve 
the problems of communication with minority communities. 
It has added at least nine members to the ranks of work- 
ing minority journalists, some of whom would not be 
journalists at all were it not for the program. 

As Schermerhorn noted, it has been a ''bumbling, un- 
professional'' program; the Examiner has made many of the 
inevitable mistakes, but it has learned from them. This 
experience has been valuable for both the Exaniner and 
the other newspapers that may be inspired to begin pro- 
grcuns of their own. 

The real test however, is not just how many minor- 
ity persons can be trained for and hired by the news 
media, but further, how many will find American journal- 
ism tolerable enough on the inside to stay with it. 

The point was made by Louise Eubanks*. 

It seems to me that the final telling point of 
these programs is how many Black reporters stay 
on after they have been hired. How long do they 
stay and what are their reasons for leaving? A 
follow-up in five years would be necessary. 

It's just that we are tired of fighting the pres- 
sure of our skin color plus the other frustra- 
tions of a job The whole aspect of writing 

is such an emotional thing. And then you have 
got to always worry about this part of you be- 
cause the editor fails somehow to make you valid 
as a human being because your skin is Black — it's 
just really very heavy. 

The need for minority representatives on American 
newspapers is indisputable. But as Alan Cline pointed 
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out in his statement, there remains '^the lack of com- 
mitment of the entire industry. At the top.*' 

Finally, it is harder to evaluate a continuing pro- 
cess, like the rJxa^':iner's intern program than, for ex- 
ample, a completed project that can be seen whole and 
in perspective. At the same time, the fact that intern 
training is still alive and appears to be an integral 
part of the Exanlyier^ s activity program must be recog- 
nized as a signal of success and stamina: It involves 
demanding work undertaken out of personal commitment and 
without the sweetening of outside funds. Staff members, 
executives and interns have been open in their criticisms 
of staffing levels, wages, intern selection and super- 
vision, and almost every other aspect of the program, 
but a reader can detect even in the criticisms an under- 
current of conviction that the program is worthwhile and 
hope that it will flourish. 

Conflicting and contradictory opinions abound, par- 
ticularly with respect to tlie availability of jobs. The 
program can recruit and train, but admittedly it cannot 
create job openings. Still, its inability to solve 
single-handedly the employment problem for minority jour- 
lalists does not detract from its demonstrated capacity 
to make contact with promising young minority men and 
women, to give them training and a chance to develop 
professional skills, and to suggest for other profes- 
sional journalists a fresh insight into people and neigh- 
borhoods in the city they thought they already knew. 

Beyond this, as Lynn Ludlow has indicated, the pro- 
gram avoids elaborate justification. It aspires only 
to be good idea*'--and one that seems to be working.. 
This realism and refusal to inflate a modest program 
with a high-sounding prospectus suggest some of the 
program's major strengths: a continuing trial -and-error 
approach, a bias toward candor, and a willinf;aess to keep 
on trying to do what is *'right." 
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Interviews with the Interns 



In a minority intern training program, the interns 
themselves are in the spotlight; they are constantly 
observing, adjusting, learning, teaching and reacting, 
and of course, being observed. Of all the opinions and 
reactions, theirs are central to the success or failure 
of the program. Consequently, each of the 21 interns 
who participated in the program through early 1971 was 
interviewed in depth in interview sessions lasting from 
one to two hours each. As indicated below, the same 
questions were put to each intern, with opportunity to 
comment on areas beyond the specifics of the questions. 
The three interns who were out of state at the time of 
the study each received a questionnaire and explanatory 
letter, followed by a half-hour telephone interview. 

Excerpts and quotes from some of the interviews 
have appeared on previous pages. Because of the intrin- 
sic interest in the interns' responses, as many as pos- 
sible of their additional comments are included ^n the 
following section. Some cuts have been made, but the 
words are those of the interns themselves. 



QUESTIONS ASKED 

Following are the que.stions asked in each of the 
intern interviews. Key words in parentheses are used 
as guides in the section "The Interns and Their Answers, 
For answers to the first two questions, see the section 
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on "Who Arc the Interns and What Are They Doing Now?" 
(pp. 5-8) • For a more inclusive listing of page refer- 
ences to topics discussed in the questions and answers, 
see the "Partial Index," pp. ]23-124. 

What was your education and journalism background? 

How did you come to apply to the program? (Recruitment) 

Do you feel the pay was adequate? (Pay) 

Describe the types of activities you performed while a 
trainee. Did you work in various departments at the 
Examiner^ Which? (Assignments) 

How many of your stories were published in the Examiner 
during the program? How many bylines did you receive? 
(Bylines) 

Were you kept on as a cub reporter at the end of the 
program? (Time Extension) 

Did you feel supervision was adequate r'uring the program? 
(Supervision) 

Do you approve/disapprove of the reduction in the number 
of trainees from four to two? (Trainee Reduction) 

How would you characterize the attitude of Examiner 
staffers and supervisors: fai^^, sincere, condescending, 
outrageous? (Staff Attitude) 

Do you feel the program was indoctrination rather than 
merely training? (Indoctrination Charge) 

Were you given assistance in finding a job? (Job Place- 
ment) 

Do you feel the Examiner program adequately trained you 
for a reporter* s job? (Professional Training) 

How would you evaluate the program? (Hvaluation) 
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THE INTHRNS AND THlilR :\NSW1:RS 



SUSAN ALMAZOL, interviewed at the UC Berkeley cam- 
pus, March 2, 1970: (Note: Although she permitted me 
to use quotes extracted from her interview, she pre- 
ferred that the interview itself not be included. J.T.) 



LENA BA'.ER, interviewed at the San Francisco Chron- 
iaZe, February 25, 1970: 

Pay 

I managed to get along on it, but it's not ade- 
quate. I think if it's at all possible, they 
should be able to clear at least $100 a week. 
But it probably wasn't that bad for che news^ 
paper business , compared to reporters. I think 
salaries in the newspaper business should be 
upgraded generally. 

Assignments 

1 was in the women's section for one week — 
deathly. They had me copying recipes. It was 
one of the v;orst parts, but it didn't last too 
long. Then I went on the city hall beat for 
two weeks as a vacation replacement, but I was 
never systematically exposed to the beats as 
they promised. The beats are deadly dull. I 
like it in the newsroom. From an educational 
standpoint it would probably be better if people 
were exposed to the beats, but eventually you 
learn what they are all about. It's a soft, 
cushy sort of job, but it's just dull unless you 
have the Berkeley beat or something like that. 
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Bylines 

They were quite lavish with bylines there [at the 
Examiner] — much more than the Chronicle is. I 
worked on a five-part series on welfare in San 
Francisco. It was something I took up on my own 
and they gave me all the time I needed. Unfortu- 
nately, it never got published. Gale said they 
really wanted to pulDlish it, but by the time they 
decided they wanted to use it, Nixon's speech on 
welfare had come out. They thought it would be 
anticlimactic to run it then. I thought that 
was sort of a flimsy excuse. I called for sweep- 
ing reforms~I guess they took it that Nixon was 
proposing these sweeping reforms. Rush's [Rush 
Greenlee] problems contributed co my quitting 
there.' If you can't have that freedom to be a 
journalist, it's pretty bad. 

Trainee Reduction 

Supposedly they did it because it would be easier 
with two people, which is true. But the question 
arises, why don't they get more people in to su- 
pervise? All these programs have their faults — 
KQED's supervisor devotes half time to the pro- 
gram. You have to have someone there who can re- 
ally devote at least half of their time if they're 
going to call it a training program. 

I'm just sorry to hear It's been cut back. That's 
all I can say. 

Staff Attizude 

Sincere, with a couple of exceptions, and they 
don't really count; all the rest of the people at 
the Examiner were really great. There weren't 
any petty jealousies when I got x byline. 
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Job Placement 

I got the job here at the Chronicle ail on my own. 
Sort of a contrary thing to do. I think they were 
quite unhappy at my actions, but I felt that I had 
a perfect right to go where I pleased. They 
shouldn't think of me as some sort of traitor. 
Some people really feel that way, I've heard. 
There's some over-sensitivity on the part of some 
of the people connected with the program as far as 
criticism goes. But I think an effort is better 
than no effort and it's good to get people em- 
ployed in the field. The politics of the Examiner 
aren't relevant, since trainees won't be working 
there. There should be definitely more effort 
made to follow up trainees afterwards; again, that 
calls for someone to give part time to the pro- 
gram, and to establish a better job-finding appa- 
ratus. Lynn is working on it but it's really a 
big job. It's really weak at that point. The 
Chronicle is the only place I applied, and I had 
no real difficulty. But I would say that's the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Professional Training 

1 think [I had it] .. .although you are constantly 
learning. I think it gave me an adequate base. 
I had to learn a different style of writing — the 
Chronicle has its own unique style. 

Evaluation 

1 think t's a good prograir. that needs improve- 
ment. 
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RUFUS BYARS, interviewed at his home in San Fran- 
cisco, March 6, 1970: 

I'm self-educated. I had some college courses, 
but no high school deg" ie. I wouldn't take 
journalism courses if i could. Those who are at 
the Examiner now are the ones that really need 
to be trained. 

Recrui tment 

I heard about it through an old affiliation of 
mj.ne — a social worker. He told me to go down and 
check it out. I went down and showed them an 
autobiographical , philosophical , psychological 
piece I wrote. 



I wasn't really concerned with the pay. I did 
think they should pay trainees more if they have 
families, but if they don't have families, I don't 
think higher pay would be necessary. The real 
compensation is the ability to do your thing. 
They should pay an intern where he can sustain 
himself and his family. 

Assignments 

I started out v/ith obits, which bored me to death; 
from there to going out on stories on my own. I 
was there two weeks and I went out on a feature 
story of my own. It appeared in the Sunday supple' 
ment and there was a big debate on whether to 
give me a byline — I had moved too fast. Sometimes 
it's better just to throw a baby in the water and 
let him swim. I didn^t get a byline on the story. 

I didn't find the critiques valuable. I didn't 
get anything out of the Examiner program except 
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hypocrisy. But I got a look at how people are 
really functioning inside that newsroom. I just 
got an inside look into the structure of mechan- 
icalism. No one had any initiative or did any- 
thing o.n their own. I was there two months and 
wanted to start a series on the high schools in 
the city. All they did was sit on it, bwc told 
me it was all right. They just wanted to keep 
me out of their way. 

Bylines 

Everything I <2ver wrote was published. I did a 
thing on the hMA, good reporting piece, just 
straight, no personal opin'.ons or interpreta- 
tions. But no bylines. My first byline was at 
the Sun-Reporter. 

Time Extension 

I was on police beat one week. It was morbid. 
I was kept on for an extra month. I wanted to 
be kept on. There was a big cantankerous debate: 
I was an innovation to the Black training pro- 
gram. I was the type of Black that they always 
claimed they were looking for, a hard-core arro- 
gant Black personality, and independent. I went 
in there and talked to Gould about my dissatis- 
faction and after that I was kept on a little 
while. My training period was merely a debate. 
I don't really think that white America is truly 
ready to deal with the personality that's not 
following in its footsteps, but which still pos- 
sesses what they proclaim intelligence. They 
didn't want to accept me after reading my auto- 
biography. Lynn told me after reading the first 
two pages that we don't deal in things like tnis. 
Nothing changes out there; it's always the same. 
I know what's going on out there. 
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Supervision 

Blacks were there so that the Examiner could say, 
"We got Blacks on the staff." They say, "It's 
hard for a white reporter to go into a Black 
community." Any Black man with common sense would 
acknowledge that he's being used. They* 11 tell 
you what to say. 

Trainee Reduction 

When you have to go into details about how it is, 
you run into problems. I wrote it [the Ball & 
Chain article] so that they will have a mirror. 
I think maybe they had forgot their true reflec- 
tion. 

Staff Attitude 

The majority of my time was spent in the glad- 
iators' pits. They were trying to misconstrue my 
meanings. They would often tell me I should get 
away from newspaper work and get into magazines 
and novclc. I was taking it as an experience. 
Right now I'm trying to get an article in The 
Nation on the Black press. I'm going through a 
hassle right now because he can't accept what I 
say. He's trying to pay me for my time, but I 
don't want my pay until my article is published. 

The Black press also suffers the same ills twice 
over because they're trying to impress the white 
establishment papers. When I came to the Sun- 
Reporter, almost everything they had was a re- 
write from the Examiner. In a month I had changed 
all that. Once they found out I was writing 
it like it was, well, it didn't work. The Exam- 
iner had been pinning up all my articles. Of 
all the trainees they had, no one has come up 
as fast as I have. I have an article coming out 
m Time on Black poets. They take no credit 
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for that. Now I'm on my own and I'm going on into 
my own bag — metaphysics. The guy who wrote Escape 
from Alcatraz called me the Black Jack London. I 
nave on article in 13 Communist newspapers — an 
article on a Black man's art gallery, from the Sun* 
They picked it up. I've beon invited to have din- 
ner with the Russian consulate, me and my family. 
The Panther paper has too much propaganda. Black 
newspapers are toe conservative. I've got to tell 
people the truth. 

Indoctrination Charge 

There is nothing here in this country that's not 
indoctrination. I didn't say it was only a Black 
i idoctrinatior. 

Job Placemeit 

I left the Examiner to go directly to the Jun- 
Reporter, with a front page story the first day. 
Jim ocherme horn the only one I Lold any re- 
spect for -I -m and Al Cline. They lined up inter- 
viev7S; etc. "He's complicated" — Ludlow's termi- 
nology of structure. 

I was talKing at one time v;ith Tom Flemings, city 
editor at the Sun-Reporter , and he was ve* / im- 
pressed with my ideological convictions at that 
time. However, he changed., I guess he figured I 
wouli^ come in and be a good boy, but it was ego 
that destroyed my desire to work for the Black 
press. Everybody was dying to impress, and then 
when I started getting too much recognition from 
the public. . . 

Professional Training 

I had applied at the Sun-Reporter nine months be- 
fore the program. They wouxdn't hire me th^.. be- 
cause I didn't have a narae. It helped me get in, 
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if that was what I wanted. Gave me my member- 
ship to fight for the ego. 

Evaluation 

Black people have been saying they ^' sre go^ng to 
get into tne white man's game and then take over — 
it's a myth.: White iran can't n>ake it in the nun- 
glo. All the jungle would do to him would be co 
absorb him. I don't buy inteqi^^tion. All we need 
is communication. 



TRINA CHOPn, Interviewed at her home in Berkeley, 
March 11, 1970: 



It was adequate for me, but no, as a general prin- 
ciple I don't think it's adequate. I think they 
3hould be paying as close to a starting reporter's 
salary as possible. 

Recrul tment 

My biggest objection — and it did a lot to me per- 
sonally — is that many of the people at the Exam- 
iner have the feeling that the interns should be 
obligated to them. That makes it into a paternal 
thing, which is especially bad when it ' s a Black- 
white thing. There's a problem on both ends: a 
feeling of obligation that we have that makes us 
unable to break out of intern status as long as 
we are there. With Rufus and Cheriso, the Exam" 
iner had to decide if they wanted peopJ e who 
needed the program or people who needed the cer- 
tificate, and they decided in favor of the person 
who needed the certificate. 
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Supervision 

The best thing would be to have a full-time super- 
visor. People that have just learned can teach 
it better because chey know what- to teach. 

Trainee Reduction 

I can*t tell/ because there were never four [when 
I was there] , but what I found was that it helps 
to have other people, because you can really help 
each other, it's easier to criticize people your 
own age, and .t's easier to take criticism. Other 
people say fjur wasn't workable, but I can*t say. 

Staff Attitude 

There is the blatant racism of things like the 
article Greg's letter was based on, but most of 
the racism is the paterna? istic kind, the more 
insidious kind. People thinking they can help 
minority people. They were mostly very well- 
intentioned people. They lose their Black people 
and they think it's because other plrces make bet- 
ter offers. If someone is a good writer and he's 
Black, he's a valued co^^Tnodity, and the program 
should be for people who are not valued commod- 
ities. Most people who come from journalism 
school can't really report that well anyway, be- 
cause they haven't been chasing stories. 

Professional Training 

The job I have now is so easy. " The program didn't 
really train me for it, but working on a news- 
paper trains you for working on a paper. I'm go- 
ing to be doing interviews and that I kind of 
learned at the Examiner. I learned how to write 
ne^s stories. It was valuable for me, but it 
wasn't as valuable as it could have boen. I re- 
spond where I have a large body of things to do 
and a defined structure. The problem is thai, you 
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can*t criticize the program without criticizing 
the paper, and the paper has a lot of faults. I 
think it*s a valid program, except it makes the 
people at the Examiner think they* re doing some- 
thing and they* re really doing as little as they 
can get away with. There was a lot of pressure 
so they did it, and oince then they*ve been back- 
tracking slowly. The thing about it is that the 
program brings the only youth and vitality into 
the paper that's there. I think it does more for 
the paper than for the people that have been in 
it* During the slack period between interns, when 
Kieran was gone and Susan was in Berkeley and 
Les was off somehwere, the newsroom was like a 
morgue, and then the new interns came in and it 
was lively and fun again. 



GAIL (WELLS) CHRISTIAN, fourth week intern, inter- 
viewed at the Examiner y March 8, 1970: 

Statf Attitude 

The people that you work with are cool. You 
wouldn't encounter any overt racism, but I have 
on occasion read things in the paper or on the 
editorial pages that were in my own humble opin- 
ion racist, but nothing you could put your 
finger on* I think that all in all everybody's 
iiice and helpful. It's a work relationship and 
I don't have political conversations with pec^ple 
because I don't want to qet involved. 

Indoctrination Charge 

I only do apolitical stuff and the only criticism 
I. ever hear is journalistic criticism. If there's 
any indoctrination, I guess my turn hasn't come 
yet. 
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Professional Training 

I don't have anything to compare it with, but I 
feel that by the time the program is over, I will 
be a qualified reporter. In the journalism class 
at night I learned a lot. I have nothing but good 
things to say about Hugh Bernhard [teacher of the 
class at that time] . The class should be compul- 
sory before the trainee program so you can start 
right off with a certain amount of knowledge. 

Eval nation 

1 think the in':ern program is a really good pro- 
gram, but it's too new. I think zhe test of the 
program is employment. What's the matter with all 
these programs is that once you go through and 
feel confidence, then either you can't find e job 
or you find yourself underemployed. 

Another interview with GAIL CHRISTIAN, at her home 
in San Francisco, June 18, 1970: 

Why did you quit the Examiner program? 

To go to KQED and become a TV reporter. Tele- 
vision journalism is where the money is. All your 
big newspapers are merging and, as this happens, 
you have fewer people employed by newp' pers and 
more and more people looking for job? 'n TV. 
There seems to be more opportunity in television. 
I don't know anything about the background of the 
other applicants for KQED's program, but I would 
say that because I could write a basic news story, 
I think I had an advantage. I was in their pro- 
gram two months. I went from one apprentice pro- 
gram to another. KQED offered a little more money, 
like $20 a week. Now I'm going to Columbia for 
broadcast journalism, then I'll be working at NBC 
in Los Angeles. Ford Foundation pays free room 
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and board and $37 a week while at Columbia; NBC 
pays transportation and pays you your regular 
salary while you* re there. 

Are all these programs serious attempts to bring 
Blacks into the media or are they an attempt to 
say, "Well now, don*t say we* re not doing any- 
thing because we have a program"? Most programs 
aren't really minority oriented. They take some- 
one already employed who makes a decent salary 
and is just changing from one occupation to an- 
other. Into the media then will go a particular 
kind of ^lack person, one who is able to function 
without conflict among whites. 

After about the sixth week, an intern can cover a 
routine story alone, so they're getting the serv- 
ices of a reporter for $80 a week. 

Black people are suspicious of Black professionals 
anyway, without tnem going to work for what they 
consider an anti-Black newspaper. They treat you 
probably like they would any white reporter. 
What you writa is either going to be omitted or 
v/atered do^vn, anyway, if they tell you anything 
they wouldn't ordinarily tell a white reporter. 

It seems like a Black reporter has some sort of 
responsibility to the Black community in what 
they report and how things are reported. It's 
also very difficult for a white reporter to get 
the news — it's really very hard if it's a Black 
story. Wci're going to have to do something.. 



ALONZO (LON)DANIELS, interviewed at his home in 
San Francisco, February 3, 1971 

Pay 

I have it pretty easy; we don't pay much rent. 
If I wasn't organized and didn't have other peo- 
ple I could depend on, I don't think I could have 
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made it. I couidr.'t live on $90 a week. I could 
live, but I wouldn't offer my services to anyone 
for $90 a week. I accepted the $90 a week because 
thoy were cjivmg me something that I wanted; I 
wanted to acquire the skill. 

It's rather hard for me to say whether they should 
pay more, because they could get a guy in th'^^re 
who just couldn't express himself in the manner 
that they want: Maybe he couldn't adapt to that 
style, and they would more or less just be stuck 
with him. I do have some sympathy for them and 
their problems. Thirteen weeks isn't a very long 
time. If a guy knows what he's going there for, 
I don't think $90 presents that much of a problem. 

Assignments 

On Saturdays, when there's not much work to do, 
everybody does rewrites. I think I got stuck 
with a lot of dirty work, but I think it was dirty 
work from which I could learn something. Even 
though It's boring, there's still a challenge to 
write it m a readable way. 

Supervision 

Yeah, there wa^ adequate supervision. They didn't 
tell me what "o do; they more or less told me how 
to do it. They would ccine up with suggestions, 
because I wasn't that great on ideas of what makes 
good stories, but they would give me details of 
what happened and then I could make out of that 
story what I wanted. They would say, "Do you 
have anything planned?" And I would say no; and 
thcr. clino would say, "Do you want to come with 
me?" He didn't start telling me what to do until 
I goL to know him real well, then he would say, 
"Come on, Daniels; get off your ass and come with 
me." 
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Trainee Reduction 



I think they snould cut it down to one at a time. 
There are so many little tricks that you have to 
learn, and even though there are two of them, they 
very seldom tell you the same thing. Cline tells 
you to look out for one thing, and Ludlow tells 
you to look out for another. 



Staff Attitude 



In tern^3 of specific incidents where I person- 
ally was treated unfairly because I was Black— -I 
wasn't aware of any. I felt that some of the 
news and the way they play up news was very rac- 
ist. That didn't hurt me individually, but it 
hurt me collectively as a Black person. I was 
hurt by some of the things in the paper. 



Indoctrination Charge 



They're trying to orient you toward function- 
ing in the system as it exists. What they're 
actually doing is they're showing you what it's 
like. That has nothing to do with the writing 
thing. And things aren't as rigid at the Examiner 
as they must be other places in the system. 

Professional Training 

I do believe you should be an adequate reporter 
after the program-- not a good one, but an adequate 
one- -if you adapt to the style. I do think I 
could get a job and do the work. I honestly got 
what I hoped to get out of it. There may I, de- 
fects in the program for other people that are 
looking for something else, but for me it served 
the purpose. I will go on in writing. I do 
plan to go on in journalism. What I would real"'v 
like to do is to try my hand at freelancing or rk- 
ino part time for a paper, if I ^an get an idea 
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that will sell, I don't think 1*11 have trouble 
writing it. I feel I had the basic stuff when 
I st'arted. I just had to learn the technical 
aspects of reporting. I think I had the writing 
skill v;hen I went there. 

Evaluation 

Just going out and asking questions of different 
people, your knowledge of how the bureaucracy 
works is increased. I don*t think most people 
ever find it out. 

That's the beauty of the intern thing, that you 
are getting turned on to hov; the system works. 

It's made me more tolerant of reporters, but not 
more tolerant of the Establishment. It's made me 
less tolerant of the Establishment because I've 
learned how deliberate it is. A lot of times 
before, I would excuse people, saying that they 
were ignorant, l:hat they didn't know any better. 
But I have come to the understanding that a lot 
of people do know better. 



LOUISE EUBANKS, interviewed at her home in Oakland, 
February 9, 1970: 

Recruitment 

Lynn Ludlow called personally. I had met hlia 
at the college but I didn't really know him. This 
was just something they had going primarily for 
minorities and I was the only spade around. It 
sounded like something worthv;hile getting into. 



Pay 



It would have been nice to make more money, but 
learning was more important than money. I didn't 
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need such a great salary. If you were self- 
supporting, I suppose you would have to have 
more. It*s a trainee program. 

Bylines 

Many of the stories we went out to cover were on 
deadline, so the reporter had to write those. 
Also there were union stipulations: One of them 
was that we couldn't take a major story from a 
reporter. Most of the sections I went in I did 
something that was published. Every time I wrote 
something like a feature story, I got a byline. 

Soparvision 

It wasn't like a school where you have a hired 
teacher. Obviously they didn't have that kind of 
close supervision. Some of the others needed 

more supervision. But it's hard to say. I 

would say that for the group of trainees, and 
we were the first, it was a reasonable system. I 
think most of us learned a great deal and super- 
vision was close. Maybe three reporters would 
critique one story, which was confusing. 

Trainee Reduction and Staff Attitude 

1 encountered various levels of prejudice but 
it didn't really bother me because that wasn't 
what I was there for and I have encountered it 
all my life. It would be very easy to make the 
same comments Rufus did .n his article in Ball S 
Chain. But again, I'm over 30 and things don't 
look the same. This is not to say I didn't see 
all the things Rufus saw. I can understand 
thoroughly what he's tabuing about and I felt in 
many instances the same things, but at the same 
time I met many beautiful people. I met some 
groovy people and some weirdos. But as to the 
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reduction of trainees, I hate to see it, espe- 
cially in view of the increasing need for Black 
journalists* 

Staff Attitude 

It's hard to categorize, bat generally I'd say 
they were friendly, sincere. I had more than 
one reporter say to me, "You know, we newspaper 
people know that we've neglected the Black com- 
munity and we don't really know how to cover the 
news." There was an open admittance to guilt. 
I didn't give a damn about their guilt; it means 
nothing if you don't change, i was there to 
learn something. 

Indoctrination Charge 

These men were teaching us the way they were 
taught. They weren't unkind. And this is the 
broader way that Rufus didn't say or explain. 
The training was \aluable because it did teach you 
how to write a story in a certain way; therefore, 
it was not inadequate. But that every story 
should be written this way or that you should 
strive for this form always would then be inade- 
quate. Life isn't an inverted pyramid much any- 
more, anyplace. Training is a kino of indoctri- 
nation anyway. 

Professional Training 

They helped me to develop the confidence to write 
for media print. Their faith in me helped a great 
deal. I know that I had not written enough there, 
but I know that I can do it now. I think the 
program was very helpful because it gave me some- 
thing I could never have gotten in a school set- 
ting. It's an entirely different emotional in- 
volvement to meet a daily deadline. In a college 
newspaper you never really see the workings of a 
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newspaper in the same way. You hand your copy in, 
and the next time you see it, it's in print. You 
really didn't see the editor sweating over it. 
That's very exciting. I think T would have had 
more difficulty in getting a job without the pro- 
gram because papers respect it. It's far more 
valuable than just a B.A. in journalism; it talks 
a lot louder. I have a greater chance now to get 
a job than my white counterpart. 

Evaluation 

The Kerner Report really racked up a lot of news- 
papers to tell it like it is. They want it but 
they can't use it yet because they haven't 
changed. Rufus wanted to tell it like it is, but 
they're not ready yet. They have to dispense 
with some of the old forms before they can accept 
a young Black reporter. 

Jim Schermerhorn filled us in on a lot of phi- 
losophy; I learned an invaluable amount of phi- 
losophy of newspapers, and the reasons they do 
things, from him. He told us how he thought we 
should be trained, which was cool. And he en- 
couraged me the most, on my ncvel. 

They were terribly concerned that we didn't feel 
left out or didn't feel bored. Most always they 
were very concerned that they do the best for us. 
There were terribly boring and terribly exciting 
days. - 

I certainly hope that they will continue it and 
that more and more newspapers will start to hire 
minorities in some capacity involved in news 
reporting. But even more than just h^re them as 
the only house nigger, the edit "s have to realize 
that they need a lot of policy change m their 
own hearts and heads about Black people. A Black 
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reporter knows, "I better not say this," or "I'.n 
not really free to discuss this aspect," because 
he can feel the pressure upstairs. 

Had I stayed on at the Examiner to work as a re- 
porter , coming back and having them knock my stor- 
ies, my report to you would be very different. 
Being particularly a trainee and flitting about, 
I didn't really get to the nitty gritty of it. 
The pressure on a Black reporter is just tremen- 
dous. It doesn't matter if they get a reporter 
whose face is Black; he's not going to be grate- 
ful to them for hiring him. 

I had to cover a crime story with another reporter. 
This young Black man had shot and killed a police 
officer in Golden Gate Park. We were sent out 
on the follow-up story the next morning. We went 
to the young man's home, and as I remember, only 
some young children were there. I think the thing 
that angered me in that situation was that these 
young people were untutored; they didn't realize 
that they didn't have to open the door, it was an 
invasion of privacy. I felt close to those ghetto 
children and I resented it highly. The reporter 
was very polite and beautifully nervous. I saw 
these two things juxtaposed and it was an inter- 
esting experience, someone told the child (on 
the phone or something, I don't remember) to get 
the reporters out of there, and he hightailed it 
out. He had to come back with something — I 
understand that — b^^t he was nervous and that was 
good. 

Another time we had gone to Mission Emergency — 
two reporters and me — to interview prisoners, 
and the Tac Squad was all around. The reporters 
told me: "Police don't like reporters, and after 
Blacks they get hit first. So if things start, 
just crawl under the nearest thing and stay there." 
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It was a little thing but it was important to me, 
when someone takes the time to respond to you as 
a human, to say, "You could get hurt." 

The publishers were anxious to make it work, i 
would prefer to give these men the benefit of the 
doubt and say they were sincere. They seemed to 
be involved with us. The program was a learning 
experience, I*m glad I had it and, as the mother 
of the group, I was determined to make it work. 
They would tell me, "I am going to say things that 
will hurt your feelings, and you are going to 
have to tell me." That was important to me. Rac- 
ism was there, but I'm moving on. 



LAXCL GILMER, interviewed at the Examiner, February 
1, 1971: 



Pay 



If I had been single, it might have been adequate, 
but even for a single person, it's not enough. It 
was only $86 a week or something like that, I 
had a $1,000 scholarship from a private source* I 
was spending $30 a week more than I was making, 
and that*s like while eating hot drgs and ham- 
burgers. I can't really blame them; I had a choice 
about taking this. 



Assignmen ts 

1 wasn't trained. Even now I*m the highest paid 
shorts writer in the country. I*ve been doing 
shorts for so long, when there's a new oditor on 
the desk, he'll come by and say, "Write tnese 10 
shorts." I tell him, "I'm a reporter now." But 
I got to be well known for writing shorts and 
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they ox;oct me to still do lL. Copy boys do 
shorts. In fact, one copy boy was doing tho baS'^- 
balL roundup while I was still doing shorts. Ho 
was getting trained and I wasn't. 

Supervision 

Fit St lot me ^Taiso two poople-. Glonn Schwartz — 
there's a plac^ in heaven for guys like him. He 
helped re a lot. And so did Dave Beardsley, when 
he had time. He explained to me what I was doing 
wrong. But other than that I had very little 
supervision, so I read 23 books. Burgin said I 
should road the sports page every day, so I did — 
both tiio i::<cunlner and Chronicle — so I was learn- 
inq sLorts and technique from that. I got super- 
vision from reading other people's work.. 

I think if I had been yourger and not used to be- 
ing by ryself , I would have quit the program. The 
lack of supervision lias hurt me and it's helped 
me. It Irurt me bc^cause I'm very cynical about 
advice I'm given. I don't take their advice, 
because when I really needed it, I didn't get any. 
And it's hurt me because I'm alienated from the 
staff. It's not their fault, really. [In reduc- 
ing the number of trainees,] I think the^ were 
finally getting honest that there were no jobs. 
.Also, you can't train a person in 13 weeks, 
although if you spend a lot of time with them, 
maybe you ran. But when a person comes into this 
program, he's beiiig bull-jived, becau5?e you can't 
learn m 13 weeks. I think Lynn got smart about 
it. You don't offer people a piece of cake and 
then give thera a piece of moldy bread. This is 
no reflection on Lynn cr Al. And I don't know 
about cityside — thoy might spend a lot of time 
with the trainees on cityside. 
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Lvalv-i^ ion 

The philosophy seems to be: "Keep them off the 
streets so Lhey can't throw bricks." I think the 
urogram ought to be abolished or it ought to tell 
it like it is. If they tell you, "Hey, we got 
nothing for you," then I can see them going out 
and throwing bricks. If the Examiner were sin- 
cere they would have a bureau in the ghetto. 

Fillers are nice when you start off, but I think 
you should assign somebody to the trainee.^ Jam 
into that 13 weeks four years of learning. At the 
end of 13 weeks you'd have somebody with some 
background. 

I put myself in exile by moving to this desk in 
the corner. I came over here because I felt silly 
sitting on my hands while everybody else was work- 
ing. Tht; thing you need to learn is the mechanics. 
And even now I'm not sure of my mechanics. Every 
day I learn a little. It's taken me nine months 
to get where I am now. Maybe I think I should 
have boe.^. here ifter 13 weeks. One of the pri- 
mary oroblems is the insecurity. The industry is 
getting smaller and smaller every day. I don't 
have 13 weeks of my life to waste. I want to do 
something for the Black people. Sports is dom- 
inated by the Black race;, I can find out their 
story, what's bugging them; these should be brought 
out. The happy image is what we get; they never 
talk to Muhommed AH. He ' s a beautiful individ- 
ual, but they present him as a clown. 

Rufr -.'as upset because they wanted a hard-core 
Bla aid he was hard core. Like when I was work- 
ing I Chicago, they said they wanted hard-core 
Blacks, so I hired hard core, and they said, "We 
don't want them — we want nice guys." 

The pay is ridiculous, but you can't blame the 
b'xaminer for that, because you'i.c told before you 
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start tnat you are sJoincj to rocoive peanuts. But 
I <ion*t think you would Pind peanuts if you got 
the tree of knowledge with it. 

I * ve never seen a more patient [nnjple than the 
Black race. The war ended in 18G5 and we arc 
still paying a penalty, so 1 went from slave to 
free sla/e. The only reason I'm sitting in this 
room right now is because I'm Black. T don*t even 
know if I'm qualified. 



Clil-'MSL GRllilN, interviewed at her home in Oakland, 
July 19^*0 : 



f felt it was as fair as they could possibly be 
without exploiting themselves. It's not as good 
as the post office, but while you're training, 
you're not supposed to get all that dough. You're 
not earning it. I thought it was fair enough, 
'cause those copy boys worked their asses off 
sometimes and we were just hanging out a lot of 
the time. 

Professional Training 

I went to press conferences, interviewed David 
Halberst£un (he wrote The Last Odyssey about Robert 
Kennedy) , and went to a breakfast interview of 
Ricardo Montalban. I went to one conference on 
ICBM missiles. The subject made me nervous. They 
were using such doubletalk that I didn't know 
what they were saying. 

Supervision 

Tt was a new thing — they probably handled every- 
body differently. I guess for me it was enough. 
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'cause I don't I iku to bo bucjcjoa. I liku to feel 
Lt out for myself. Still, I felt left alone some- 
times. I never had trouble findxng someone to 
answer questions;- all my questions were answered. 
Everybody was a gr^-at help. T:iey were really cool 

Trainee Reduction 

The more the merrier because with more we could 
discuss among ourselves, we really got into some 
thick things. With two you don't have much to 
cling to. We had a blast and we got things down. 

Staff Attitude 

Sincere.: And fair as they could be. Even on top 
of the [;ersonal things, they seemed to go beyond 
that/*' they seemed to really try to communicate. 

Indoctrination Charge 

No indoctrination. Me, I ^an't be indoctrinated, 
'cause I tend to have my own opinion. The stories 
I picked were what I wanted to write about and 
sometimes it sort of shocked me that they let me. 
There really wasn't that much heavy happening at 
the time. If I had been really radical they might 
have had to say something.: Our thing was not to 
revolutionize the Examiner. Rufas*s was. Some 
of the people he argued with have been brain- 
washed, but you can't really turn a person around; 
you leave them without a leg to sitand on. I went 
right from the Ex to the Post — I said, "Please 
may I have two days off?" Then I got involved 
with a theater gioup in San Francisco, so I cut 
It back to half time. I stayed alout one and a 
half months--not very long--and of that, I worked 
full time, maybe three weeks filinu photographs. 
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Pro fei>' s 1 ona 1 Tra mlng 

>\or*j tnan adoquato. Thoy just didn't toll me 
what i v;as going to bo uis against. They didn't 
t-il mo it was going to be difierent than the 
Ex. I was ready, as tar as writing and report-* 
mg. Adequate tor any newspaper. It was ade- 
qusate 3ust as long as the person wasn't expect- 
ing It to be Like the Lxammer. 

Evaluation 

Just kind of opening a door and that's groovy 
because a lot of Black kids never thought of 
b»Mng a r'-^r.orter. 

Connun: ations can get to be a problem, but when 
you :aak*' ar. ^.^ftort, you can break down all kinds 
of barriers. It's Lynn's job and Alan's job, 
and Kus:-" ' s v;hon he was tii(.re, and Jim Sciicriuerhorn 
sure helps a lot. There arc a few tiiat really 
got involved and that were like our teachers. 

I took thv class at the same time as the program, 
and It hel%ed a lot. I'm an analytic person and 
I p.ave to get tht- moxio first. That class was 
ina.jri: f icent- Trainees should take the class 
con ■•;rrently v:ith the program. Some of them have, 
I guuss. I didn't really learn more m the class 
than m the program; one sort of fed t-he other. 
T .-^ould what I learned m the class at work 
anl x^ultl use what I learned at work m the class. 
I .lon't knov/ which outweighed the other, but it 
really }u-Iped, ^'specially on sticky stuff like 
in the travel department. 

\ \\-ish I Jouxu OctV'^ stayed on. 1 even asked thorn 
,.ald 1 be i -x>py boy, and they said no, it was 

• I' p. tea. i really dig writing and some of 
tn*^ I'^cjplv impre'ssed mo. They really got to me. 
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I doii't iiave aiiytiung Lad t-j say about it. Th.e> 
werv doi:;g mo a favor. It worked both v;ays, but 
btill, <)riL- dG»,'sn't concern the other. If it 
nadn't been for thu situatior^w an opportunity like 
this would nevt-r havu arisen. No other paper's 
doing this. 



CRlAiOin CROSS, interviewed at the DC Berkeley cam- 
pus, l-ebruar) 18, 19^0; 



I feit that because I was an intern, I didn't re- 
ally n^md not getting a full reporter's salary. 
I didn't SL>e any injustice in it. More would have 
helped, though. 

Suporvis ion 

Perhaps I had too much freedom. I made what I 
considered to bo a large mistake in trying to do 
the best possible work that I could from the be- 
ginning. I was paid what was probably the ulti- 
mate compliment: I was turned loose. I was sent 
alone to assignments sometimes. I felt honored 
until I got oat there. I would like to believe 
that I came through it all right but every once 
in a while I can still feel the scratch marks on 
my neck. 

I think on^ of the reasons I was turned loose 
was not bL'cause I was that good a writer, but 
b^^rauso I sormed to be able to do the work all 
right and the instructors didn't really have the 
tim^} they wanted to spend with us.. They also 
had their own rv.'Sponsibilities. I saw very little 
of Lynn in the 13 weeks. The stories were cri- 
tiqued by anybody in city side whom I a^ked. I 
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aidn't fool like I had to ask. If you asked for 
hell It was .jivon very freely. You often got morc- 
hel? than you asked for, which was always appre- 
ciated, on that part.i.'ulur point I was treated 
v^ry well. T owe ny present writing style to 
about half a dozen reporters at the [Examiner. I 
don't feel imposed on at all;- I felt any advice 
they gave was an improvoraent and to my benefit. 
I went there with a knowledge of the pyr^lmid style. 
I didn't feel any hassle m that regard. 

I tnink It would be a good idea if the people 
responsible either had their loads lightened or 
could .levote their tine exclusively to the interns. 
Barron Muller on the police beat: If it were pos- 
sible, he should be more involved. If he's not 
a legend ho should be; he's great. Helpful in 
philosophy, method, making contacts, gathering and 
sorting information, dumping it over the phone. 
There are a lot of people around the Examiner who 
do this very well. Jim Schermerhorn , he's a very 
good judge and sharp critic of writing, in common 
with Lynn. Russ Cone is a good investigative re- 
porter; he makes you think. He knows how to ask 
questions that make both the reporter and the in- 
terviewee think. Mary Crawford is a phenomenon, 
for general principles. I think Gale would like 
to have more to do with the interns if he could, 
but he has the responsibility of city editor. I 
was very impressed with him as a person. 

Trainee Reduction 

If there wasn't enough supervision for two, I 
can imagine what it was like for four. I don't 
think four people would get supervision that 
would really be adequate. Also it's a question 
of desk space. 
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Staff Attitude 

1 don't think there was one particular attitude. 
I GncountGred dislike from some, a qreat deal of 
sincerity from others. I would say the sincere 
ones were in the majority. By the fifth week it 
seemed like I was just another reporter — no con- 
descension. Very little racism. I suppose there 
was some, nothing unexpected, since anywhere you 
go v/here you encounter a great many whites — a 
great many whites out of my age group — it*s in- 
evitable that you will encounter some racism. 
But there wasn't a great deal, not enough to 
make my stay miserable. Anywhere, you find what 
you loo!, for. I d:.dn't go looking for racism or 
indoctrination; I went looking for learning. 
Those who went there seeking racism undoubtedly 
found it. T don't think there are any red-necked 
racists at the Examiner; if there are, they man- 
aged to keep themselves very secretive as long as 
I vas there. 

Indoctrination Charge 

Anybody who knows Rufus knows how difficult it is 
to attempt to indoctrinate him. If there was 
an attempt to indoctrinate me, it didn't succeed. 
I think Rufus tends toward the editorial side of 
writing, and you don't do much of that in city- 
side. It's not a matter of indoctrination; it's 
a fact of life. Any editor with any sense of 
ethics IS going to raise up and scream. I think 
there's a definite place for editoria.^ writing, 
but I don't think it can be all things to all 
people in all sections of a newspaper. That 
belongs somewhere other than in a news story. 
Judgment and analysis, yes;, opinion, no. And 
only when that judgment and analysis are grounded 
solidly on fact, not just for their own sake. 
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Professional Training 

For anything except the New York Tiiiioo , maybe. 
Had the supervision been as constant: as Lynn or 
Al would have wished it to be, I think I would 
be pretty well prepared for anything. As it is, 
I ani much farther along than T would have been 
had I gone through four years of college in jour- 
nalism. I came away feeling I had a four-year 
education in 13 weeks. r think Black people, 
journalists and non- journal i sts , benefit from 
programs like this because whites have more access 
to on-the-job training and experience. A program 
such as this is totally unheard of vmere I come 
from in ^'ew Orleans. 

Thas IS not a criticism, but something I could 
point up With the case of Black interns: xMany of 
the Black interns who come there have a strong 
desire to limit their writing to one specific 
topic — Black people. The program is designed to 
give a person grounding in general newswriting and 
there's a basic conflict there. When a young 
Black person is restricted from doing what he 
wants to do, then the first thing he thinks of is 
racism. I don't think that's the case. 

It figures that when they go to \^ork somewhere 
else, they're not going to be able to specialize 
in what they want all the time--everybody is not 
going to be able to be a Black correspondent. Try- 
ing to specialize too fast is like trying to put 
the cart before the horse. 



RICHARD HARRIS, interviewed by telephone at his 
home in Washington, D.C, March 2, 1970: 

Professional Training 

You could make out of the training program what 
you wanted. Everybody had to write a feature story 
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and I wrote three ot them. r worked in the sports 
deparunent, too. I didn't got a chance to work on 
copy desk. 

think it's a meanincjful proqram.^ Ihe Bee has 
one but it doesn't amount to as much as the Exam- 
iner s. They kind of just throw you into the city 
room and say you are a trainee, but actually you 
are a cub reporter, and there's not as much gui- 
dance. At the Examiner they go over everything 
with you before you turn it in. At the Bee you 
go out by yourself, if at all. it's a sink-or- 
swim thing 

Suporvls ion 

I never had any trouble. When one of the guys 
wasn't around, the other one was, or you could 
walk up to the city editor and ask hiin a question, 
and if he couldn't help you at the time, he would 
ask someone else to answer your question. I need- 
ed a lot of supervision but if I didn't know what 
I was doing, I would just act like I did, I 
tried to keep busy at all times. 

I wanted to make the program meaningful to me and 
figured the only way was to work myself to death, 
I learned more in that 13 weeks than in four 
years of college. Your college helps you, but 
there's no way possible it can give it to you in 
a professional way — writing under pressure and 
under noise. 

Trainee Reduction 

Maybe they are cutting back because of money 
situations or something. Four seemed to work 
then; I don't know what happened. ly having just 
two, they can only v;ork with thorn so much; some 
could need more supervision, I had already had 
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some oxporienco writinq, Maybo two would be bct- 
tt^r; I guoss it dt^pends on who you actual ly have 
in tho provjran. 

Staff Attitudo 

No racism that I could detect. T wasn't even look- 
ing at it that way then. It miqht have been 
there, T 3ust really didn't look for it; I was 
just tryintj to Learn something. T liked the group 
of people I was working with. 

Job Placomont 

When i left they had gotten calls from New York 
and Los Anqeles asking about the trainees, I 
graduated on a Friday and started working Monday. 
I turned down jobs with AP and with Ampex. No 
trouble getting a job. I had been working part 
time at the Bee and when I left the Examiner, 
Lynn called the bee. They were trying to get in 
contact with me. 

Professional Training 

Every paper has its own style, but once you get 
the basic fundamentals, which I did at the Exam- 
iner, you're in. T had to learn the Bee's style. 
I had style problems. 



CmusrOPilhR KVBUNGURA, interviewed at his home in 
Berkeley, l-ebruary 4, 1971: 



Pay 



For trainees, especially for Americans, I don't 
think you can beat that. Of course, I'm talking 
about young men v/ho wish to get some training for 
future years, like those residing with their 
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fanulic'S. Lots of students are yettinq loss than 
that anuunt ot money from their ijarents. But of 
course it's not enough for mo. T have a family 
to support and r pay a lot of tuition for col lego 
fortunately, I wasn't going to school at the time, 
rht.ae are a lot of .toerican students that are in 
the same s-'ituation I'm in, but for young men or 
qiris who are being supported by their parents, 
I think it's a good deal. 

It's quite obvious that people would appreciate 
more, but I don't think they're going to pay more 
simply because people want them to pay more. May- 
be they should really ppy more, because after a 
f'jv; weeks there, depending on your background, you 
begin actually working, turning in some work just 
like any other reporter, and as such I think they 
should pay more. 

Suporvision 

Whea I talk about supervision, I'm not talking 
about someone standing there seeing that you do 
your job, but just someone checking your stories. 
And I think it was quite adequate. Actually, the 
entire staff was so helpful that anyone could 
have helped me. I asked many questions and many 
people answered my questions. 

Trainee Reduction 

If they have the money, and I chink they do, they 
should train as many people as they can afford. 
I'm sure there is enough help. The kind of help 
these people need is not to have someone give them 
instructions, but just to let them go out with a 
reporter, write the stories, and then have the 
reporter correct it. That would depend on how 
many exp(^rienced reporters they have there, and 
I think they have enouqh experienced ones. 
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Scaff Attitude 

I didn't get to know all of ':hem, but those I knew 
were among the best peoplo I have met anywhere, 
and I'm not saying this just because they gave me 
the training. Tnoso peo.^le are very kind and will- 
ing to help. I nev^sr had a quarrel all that time 
I was there. They arc jolly good people. I 
didn't experience any racism, but usually people 
tend to exhibit two faces. The Examiner has very 
few Blacks. 

Indoctrination Charge 

Every newspaper has its own principles. If the 
San Francisco Examiner wants to print things in 
its own style, you can do two things: You can 
put up with it, or you can go. You're not forced 
to enter the program. They have their own style 
of writing, but I don't see any mind trying to 
indoctrinate the reporters to be co.^servative or 
anything like that. Most reporters I have met 
there are very liberal. 

They can send you on assignments that would appear 
conse'rvative . They can avoid sending you to cover 
something on the liberal side.. For instance, if 
there is a big Black. Panther meeting, they may 
send you to cover a John Birch Society meeting 
instead. You go and cover that news and turn it 
in as a piece of news, independent of your own 
principles. I don't think that should affect your 
own principles of thinkin9. I could write for 
the Examiner and write for the Black Panther news- 
paper at the same time. So I don't see how they 
can mess up your mind in terms of indoctrination. 

Job Placement 

They are helping me; they're giving mc names to 
call for interviews. The Examiner cannot promise 
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the trainee a 30b, they simply cannot. Training 
them gives them a better chance of getting a job 
and it's better than not having the training. I 
can afford to work for a small newspaper because 
sooner or later I'm going to return to Kenya. But 
what about a Black reporter here who goes to work 
for a small newspaper for $100 a week, less than 
what a janitor makes? What about him? He's re- 
ally in trouble. 

I think the Examiner should have a really nice 
understanding with other newspapers and let them 
know what's going on in their program so the 
chance of trainees getting jobs after they're fin- 
ished would be really enhanced. In other words, 
they should do just a little better to get their 
trainees jobs. They should have more tra''^ <5S. 
It's better to hang around without a job and have 
the training than to be just out there without 
the training. With the training, something might 
come along just like that. One more thing. They 
have people stationed in Berkeley and maybe 
Oakland. Since the Examiner covers some of the 
Black ghettos, they should have trainees go on 
those kinds of beats for a day or two. I tnink 
they should have minority trainees go out in the 
ghetto as much as possible. I don't know how they 
can do it, but I think they should try to create 
more jobs at the Exarrdner. They need more Blacks 
at tha*- newspaper. 



CHRISTOPHHR KNOWLfiS, interviewed at his home in 
Berkeley, February 26, 1970: 



Pay 



I couldn't live on it. I don't think it's unfair; 
I can dig it because of what they're doing. They 
can't get money out o£ the government or the Ford 
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Foundation but they have got the best thing going 
on the West Coast. That's pretty good. Somebody 
ought to say so. It's not fair to say, "Should 
the trainees get more money?" Nobody's giving the 
Examiner money and it's costing money for them to 
hang up their super people and it slows down their 
machinery, and they don't get a return on it, re- 
ally, because most people walk away, it's not the 
the Examiner* s place to play God. It's a money- 
making business. That's for the government to do, 
that's their business, that's what taxes are for. 

The first or second day — second day, I guess — I 
got appendicitis and went to the hospital for a 
month. They paid me for the first whole week and 
then a guy came around and laic some bread on us, 
and they extended the program for me. 

Assignments 

The cityside is really out of sight at the Exam- 
iner-San Francisco is really the City and general 
cityside reporters are really on top of what's 
happening in Sah Francisco all the time* It's fun 
to be able to do your thing and have it in the 
paper. If you put a little too much of you in the 
story and not enough straight news, it doesn't 
get in. 

Bylines 

Most of the stories that I went out on were print- 
ed and then thore was lots of stuff, mundane 
things like rewrites and obits* You're low per- 
son on the totem pole so they throw that at you. 
After you show them that you're paying attention 
and know what's going on, they let you get out* 
That's really fun. It's a nice school. I 
couldn't get bylines on stories at the Examiner — 
on photos, but not on storie.s. 




I feel like, for what*s going on, for what they* re 
doir4cj/ there sr.^jld be nothing bad said right now. 
i:verybody's gotten into a habit of saying every- 
thing bad, but I don't want to see it turned off. 

Supt^rvision 

It v.'as enough for me, because I have done those 
things for a long time. I've been hustling. 
The only places I was, was where it's happening, 
and that's fun. Another nice thing was that I 
got to see what's really happening in San Fran- 
cisco and I always wondered.- 

Trainee Reduction 

Maybe they just couldn't afford it. Their money 
people said, "Look, fellas, it's costing too much 
bread." That's obviously what happened. At 
least they have two now. Besides, the heat's off. 
People are talking about ecology now, and they 
dcn't have any more race problems. 

All right, really, this is the product of Rufus 
spending a page or two m the Ball <S Chain, which 
IS some kind of jive name for a Black journal- 
ists' newspaper, and they spent most of that pub- 
lication knocking the program. The Examiner has 
responded by cutting it from four to two because 
they didn't want to do it anyway. The only rea- 
son they did it was because they got some slick 
reporters in there like Al and Lynn. They built 
this idea over the bar and they swung it. Some 
of the people made these bad noises and this is 
what the Examiner has do.ne. Sure. They can af- 
ford the program. 

Staff Attitude 

They were a groove. There were some people that 
were put up-tiqht. The most cliquish of them 
were the photographers, but because I*m a pretty 
good photographer, they took it, and then they 
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got to Lo better. It's because they're artists, 
they're different. They really aren't into a bag. 
I didn't see as much racism at the Examiner as I 
have at the Mercury. 

iVote added 2/28/71: Speakmcj of racism. [an ad- 
ministrator] has said; "I am going to fire that 
nigger." He made inquiries into my sex life and 
has gone so far as to ask some guys, "Have you 
been to Chris' house? How much dope is he taking?" 
I have spoken to the union and my lawyer about 
it. 

Indoctrination Charge 

Rufus is from Hunters Point. He talks a certain 
way and uses a certain kind of semantics — they 
say the same things but in different ways. I was 
able to do what I wanted to do. i had one story 
that I wrote better than the guy at the Chronicle, 
who got a byline. I didn't. 

Professional Training 

I've been trying to get into the newspaper busi- 
ness for a long time, but you've got to go to 
school. So I went to school for 13 weeks and I 
got in. It's a way. Newspapers have a special 
kind of format — journalese. One day I v/anted to 
go out and photograph some clouds. I know that 
that's cool/ but I have to hang that on something 
or It isn't newsworthy. So I photographed clouds 
and the weather plane coming in with the five 
o'clock traffic and they ran it.; Things like 
that I wouldn't know how t do if I hadn't lea.ci.ed 
the journalese of photography. 

Evaluation 

Overall I think the program has been super. 
There's just one oerson who isn't working in the 
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medium, and that's Cher ise, and she's off doing 
her thing. As far as I know everyone is working 
or in school in journalism. 

It's better than anything I've ever heard about 
as far as putting out successes. Cherise will 
utilize it m her own way, like maybe someday 
she'll write a song about newspapers.^ I think 
the thing is a real success. There are lots of 
things going on in there that could be better. I 
couldn't get in that school now.; They want peo- 
ple who are going to college now. This is a 
certified society. If you aren't certified you 
have to go out and work and get callouses on 
your hands. I think they should run some more 
people through there. They're doing a pretty 
good job. 

The greatest good for everybody concerned would 
be for your whole report to be a plus thing. I 
think they're losing by not getting people like 
Rufus and me into that program, because I know 
what's happening and so does he. 



JIM LE-n, interviewed by telephone at his home in 
Las Vegas, Nevada, February 27, 1970: 

Assignments 

No sports stories, all the beats were taken. The 
' Examiner is so big that most of the departments 
there weren't- aware of tne fact that there was a 
trainee program. Each time we were sent to a 
different department we had to explain to the de- 
partment head what it was all about. They were 
friendly, but didn't know what they were supposed 
to do with us. 
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Time Extension 

The cycle before me they kept them all on ^or a 
month and two were still kept on after that. When 
our cycle rolled around there was no room for us. 
They explained it to us in the very beginning, so 
we all expected it. I looked around and called 
and talked to editors, and there was a place open 
in Walnut Creek. I had to move out of town any- 
way, and figured I might as well move out of the 
state. 

Supervision 

It kind of made it rough on the supervisor, be- 
cause he would have to be doing his job plus 
training us. Lynn was about the best, I thought.. 
If he puts in more hours, he should be paid more, 
or he snould put m less hours on regular assian- 
ment. They're going to have to put the money 
somewhere The difference between the Examiner 
and down here ls that you work a lot more on 
smaller ncwspjioers, simply because there are few- 
er reporters. 

Job Placement 

We had complec<^ access to the phones, long dis- 
tance, etc. T looked through Editor and Publisher 
and found the Las Vegas ad. It said they needed 
a news reporter with sports knowledge. Actually, 
it was a mistake; they needed two reporters, one 
for news and one for sports. 

The thing 1-=, i ^hink since the whole thing is so 
rare, most smaJ -town dailies will be very im- 
pressed with it. They would have hired me over 
the phone, but U^oy had to have me down for an 
interview to m.aK.i it look good. It turned out 
that the editor was trying to sell the job to me. 
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JIM LOG\.\, interviewed at Stanislaus State college 
Turlock, March 5, 1970: 



I couldn't have supported myself. I lived with a 
friend and didn't have to pay rent. It wasn't a 
living wage, but it wasn't really discriminatory, 
considering that the reporters are more competent. 
Both the trainee and reporter are doing the same 
kind of work, but the reporter has to meet a dead- 
line. There's a certain amount of pressure on 
the trainee — pressure to make the program succeed 
and to show th^m and to prove to myself that I 
had soire journalistic ability. I don't think I 
succeeded. I'm glad the progroin was continued. 
They told us that it was mostly from what we did 
that they decided to continue. I was kind of sur- 
prised, but I was pleased about it. 

Byl ines 

I don't think any [of my stories] were published; 
some of the handouts were. I wrote a story the 
last day I was there, and it was supposed to go 
in, but I kept looking in the paper and couldn't 
find it.' 

Supervision 

I felt I needed more, but then 1 realized that 
under a newspaper production schedule they 
couldn't afford supervision.; Ihey would almost 
have to hire a man specifically to train us, or 
let Lynn free half a day. Lynn is pretty good, 
but there were some others that maybe could have 
done it, too. 

Trainee Reduction 

I kind of favor four people.. I figure the more 
people you can expose to the business the better. 
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and got more Biack journalists into journalism. 
I have to sort of agree with them that two would 
be easier to supervise than four, but on the as- 
pect of ox[)Osure, I think as many people as can 
be involved in the program should be. 

Staff Attitude 

There wasn't really any racism. I got seme of 
the identity bit, like, "T was brought up in a 
ghetto, too," I didn't find many of them to be 
too uncompromising or over-sincere. I think most 
of them were fair about giving me help when I 
•^sked for it, pointing out my errors without be- 
ing overly critical. 



Generally they said they were apprehensive about 
approaching tight situations like the Panther 
situation. Generally I am, too, because I feel 
that the mere fact of reporting an incident isn't 
enough, and so.metimes contributes to an already 
bad situation and causes a white backlash. Any 
incident that the Black Panthers are involved in 
IS over-reacted to by a large portion of the cit- 
izens, who form their opinions from newspapers 
they read. One paper, not the Examiner, reported 
that the Black Panthers were respev':tful of the 
cops hecauso they were chanting, 'Off the pigs," 
He tho-.ght "off" meant "lay off." 

I felt kind of guilty about taking tiie money I 
wa3 receiving. At one point I felt Lhat I wasn't 
improving enough. The program helped my writing 
quite a bit, though, 

Indoc li ina t ion Charge 

There really is no sec ghet-co written language 
and it would be difficult to follow. The same 
Aord means different things to Blacks and whites. 
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It would requir*' a massive revcinipinq of ^ournal- 
isir. if it were to adapt to a certain language 
rultLu-'^ that's not already in control-. it sounds 
Iik^« I've been indoctrinated pr-tty much. I 
think if you are c^omcj to appeal to a large mass 
of people, you can do this, but if you're goiig to 
work on a metropol itari daily, you must adjust 
to that style of writing. If you want to writ,e 
Black language you havo to, I'm sorry, start 
your own paper and go from there.: 

Job Placement 

T haven't had any other work experience, ma\nly 
because I've needed money to go to school and 
there was more money working at the refinery in 
Martinez than T could have gotten working at the 
newspaper in my town. In effect, the Examlnex^ 
offered to help. They said if I was interested, 
to look them up, keep in contact. Lynn said he 
would continue looking around for things he knew 
I was interested in, copy boy jobs or any other 
programs. I feel like they will help me as much 
as they can.^ I'm sure Lynn will, particularly. 

Professional Training 

I think iL was due mainly to my poor background 
from the beginning. I didn't have much writing 
experience before that. I wasn't interested in 
writing before my senior year in high school. 
I had a teachci that learned I could write a 
little and encouraged me. I think I need to do 
a lot more on my own and try to learn.^ I'm not 
properly equipped and don't have the tools. One 
of my mam problems was writing with enough so- 
phistication: writing plain, simple sentences. 
It's hard for me to collect my thoughts and type 
It out within a certain period of time. That's 
one of the reasons I'm not sure journalism is for 
me . 
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Evaluation 

I felt I wanted to do some more work, like I felt 
It should have boon lon^jer, but I had to go back 
to school. I had the feeling I wanted to come 
back and try it again the following summer, even 
though 1 was discouraged. 

If they saw you sitting at your desk staring at 
the v/alls or talking to your neighbor too long, 
they would give you handouts to do. The moment 
you finished one handout they would give you an- 
other, at times. I learned from them. At first 
I thought they were kind of a bother because I 
didn't see the reasoning behind it, but when I 
found out it was to help fne write "^ore precisely, 
I saw the reason behind it, and handouts im- 
proved. 

I thought it was a lucky break. The chance may 
never come again. 



LHSLIL McBHI:, interviewed at the Fxarniyirr, March 
6, 1970: 



Sixty dollars a week isn't very much money, which 
is what we cleared. But it was supposedly a train 
ing program, like going to school, and I had nev- 
er been paid for going to school, so it didn't 
bother me that much.^ But it's a relief now to be 
on scale. I had supplemental income.. There was 
no way I could support myself on it. 

Assignments 

I don't feel like a spokesman for anyone. I 
would hope not. That was one of the first things 
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I told Ludlow. It would bo kind of limiting, and 
certainly I must have other qualities besides 
blackness. ^ At the same time I was glad for the 
opportunity to cover Black stories, because in the 
hands of a white reporter there wouldn't have 
been the same treatment. My perspective was dif- 
ferent. 



Trainee Reduction 



It's too bad more people can't benefit from the 
program, but I think two is really about all that 
they can handle. Four would be lost. 



Staff Attitude 



For the most part, I sort of like to say they 
meant well, but they never really quit treating 
you like an intern. There *s a tendency to sort of 
mete out not very big stories. 



Indoctrination Charge 



I never really worried about brainwashing. I fig- 
ure if you can brainwash me you must have a pretty 
strong position. 



Professional Training 



I'm not really sure about my reporting. I never 
really made the most of the situation. I'm just 
sort of dissatisfied. They did all they could 
toward teaching me the fundamentals. I would be 
more likely to recommend something like this as 
opposed to four years in college with a journalism 
major. You can't beat on-the-job training. 



Evaluation 



Generally speaking, the results of the program were 
beneficial. A lot of small things need to be worked 
out, particularly m the fields of supervising 
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and evaluating the proyr£iin on a wcek-to-week basis, 
evaluating what you have done. As far as report- 
ing goes, r learned a lot because I knew nothing 
about it. I would recoTjr»end writing every day. 
You don't always have an opportunity to write ev- 
ery day, but oven rewriting a while serves the 
purpose » 



KILRAN M;\XJARRH:, interviewed at a coffee shop in 
Mill Valley, March 5, 1970: 



I survived and as it was I didn't need anything 
those three months. If it were $20 more, there 
would be absolutely no complaint, because it's a 
trainee program. 

I know that for myself, personally, I would have 
felt a bit more comfortable at $20 more per week. 
It's a tough job even as a trainee, and you're 
contributing after about the second week. Twenty 
dollars more would have endowed it with perhaps 
a slightly better sense of what our worth was* 
It's very easy to feel used, but only in moments 
of depression. When your pay goes up astronomi- 
cally, you feel really great. 

Staff Attitude 

I know that there are people on that staff that 
are racists, but they kept their mouths shut. 
They're very few, one or two* 

I could be a spokesman for the Mexican-American 
community, but there's a question of whether I 
would want to be. To be realistic, f would be a 
gadflyiGh type of spokesman. I would be reminding 
them about things just as much as I would be 
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reminding the Anglos about things. I could easily 
be a spokesman for upper class or internationally 
ori*intcd Chicanos, because that's my background. 
But to be a ghetto spokesman — no. I might know 
the problems better than they do, but... 

Indoctrination Charge 

Anything in life is indoctrination. People run 
one another, but man's a social animal, and that*s 
what it's all about. What Rufus meant — people are 
throwing around terms that don't make sense — is 
that there's a certain amount of indoctrination 
that goes on in any society because there has to 
bo in order to have a community. Sure, the Estab- 
lishment, whatever that is, has certain attitudes 
and they have certain ways in which things are 
done. The Examiner and Chronicle don't reflect 
Black interests because the Black community is not 
a community that has an interest lever to use. 
This country is very much based on the uses of pow- 
er. To that extent they're made to conform, but 
that's in a much broader problem. 

Professional Training 

To have any experience at all counts for something 
in the job market, I needed it for the actual 
technical aspects, hut whether I needed it as much 
as anybody else, no. I needed to learn to write 
under pressure and noise. I needed the acquaint- 
anceship; in my case, it was an acquaintanceship 
more than an apprenticeship. 

Evaluation 

I think it was a fascinating experience. I think 
I grew with it to some degree and learned an awful 
lot, I personally benefited most by dragging my 
writing out of the academic corpse it was in. I 
have learned to write a simple sentence. I can 
think of criticisms of the paper and of why the 
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program exists, but not o£ the program. It was to 
get people interested and involved, and it did. I 
think it's doomed in its original intention of get- 
ting ghetto people involved. The paper doesn't 
have the obligation to make anyone a spokesman. 
It can't ta}:e somebody who can't v/rite a sentence 
and teach them in 13 weeks to become a journalist. 
You hcive to take people who have a certain degiec- 
of proficiency in writing and talking and vocab- 
ulary—and a lot of things — and in most people 
these things come through s 'hooling, though there 
are Lhe natural geniuses. There might be some 
Chicano who is trying to write and trying to be a 
spokesmar for his group and he's reached a dead 
end.. Thc.t's the kind of person the program should 
help. 



JRHAXU^R PATI'L, interviewed by telephone at nis 
home in Hartford, Connecticut, 1-ebruary 26, 1970: 

Pay 

Journalism never pays well, but insofar as what 
journalists do get, I thought we were getting a 
fair shake. I could probably have lived on the 
$75 a week, but it wouldn't have been comfortable. 
I can live pretty cheaply when I have ro, but it 
wouldn't have been much fun.^ More would be nice, 
but I don't think for anybody who takes a train- 
ing program, salary should be any part of it. To 
some extent you want people who really want to 
learn; you don't want to entice them with pay, be- 
cause then you get people who just want the money. 

Supervision 

We could always have used more. There's a ques- 
tion whether Lynn would be happy spending half 
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his time on the program. If you pull him out in 
the morning, then you are hurting for deadline, 
but in the afternoon, after the last deadline, 
should be okay. But I don't thinK it should be- 
come one person's job exclusively. Everyone in 
the newsroom should feel they are part of the pro- 
gram and should be willing to spend time, and 
they did. I think the work should be more evenly 
divided in that sense. But I think it was taxing 
Lynn too much. lie should be pulled off for the 
afLernoon, especially at the beginning, when you 
need more supervision. Even if ho wasn't working 
training us, he could be looking around at the 
job market. 

Indoctrination Charge 

If anything, they were indoctrinating us to be 
fair and objective, if you can call that indoctri- 
nation. Now I'm on the labor oeat and have to be 
careful to be fair to both labor and management. 

Evaluation 

I thought the program was excellent. I told Al 
and Lynn when I was leaving that I thought it w^.g 
a great program. 1 started working here in the 
bureau and I thought that the program adequately 
prepared me for that. 

Most of the places that have training programs, 
you are summer help and don't get any direction or 
guidance. But we weren't really expected to write 
anything; we were there to learn. We could have 
been exposed to deadline pressure earlier. They 
had us each write on minority problems. Wc spent 
a lot of time on it and sort of questioned how 
valuable it was. Finally, when they ran those 
things, they sort of cut the hell out of them. 
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Even if they had asked us to pay to be in that 
program^ it still would have been a bargain. It 
was bettei than school because you were learning 
the real thing. I think they should have gotten 
a lot more copy out of us than they did, and I 
think maybe they should have spent a little more 
time telling us about wr-. : a ng itself. 

Almost my first day here on the Hartford Times, 
they sent me to cover a story for the 250th anni- 
versary of one of the towns around here and I 
didn't know if I could handle it. But I managed/ 
and got a byline. 

The bureau here was a lot more challenging than 
the city staff there was; it's a lot easier to 
get a story in San Francisco because there are 
public relations people / etc. But here in Yankee 
territory, you have to fight for your story; peo- 
ple don't want to talk to the press. I don't 
know what thay could do about that. 

I don't need to remain anony3:nous, but please just 
be sure to put in the good things I said about the 
program as well as the criticisms. 



DAVi: RANDOLPH, interviewed at the Chronicle, March 
I, 1970: 

BylitiQs 

I was given quite a few. What it boiled down to 
was I didn't know a damn thing when I went in. I 
thought I knew everything. They taught me a lot 
of things that make for good pictures and were 
extremely helpful. 

Time Extension 

I was a photographer. They wanted me to try some 
writing during the program, but I didn't go for it. 
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I have trouble writing my own name. After my 
initial 13-weok training period, I stayed for an 
additional eight weeks at first year scale as a 
photocjrapher. During those eight weeks I used 
a company car and they sent me out on assignments 
by myself. 

Supervision 

T rot enough supervision when I needed it. There 
were about four or five photographers there that I 
couldn't have made it without. If they saw me 
make a mistake, they would take me aside and tell 
mf^ how I could do a good job. 

Tra nee Reduction 

Actaally the three reporter trainees were a lot 
to handle at one time, and I think that with the 
limited number of people they have to work with 
them, it's best that they have a smaller group. 
I'm really disappointed, though, that they cut 
out the photographer training. 

They say they are looking for someone with great 
potential, but if they went on that basis, I would 
not have gotten in. For some reason I just think 
they don't want to have any more photo trainees. 
The scheduling is difficult. In cityside they can 
give them handouts. 

Staff .Attitude 

I couldn't say I really ran into any racism but at 
times there was some hostility or tension in the 
air. They nave 18 photographers and I noticed 
this in maybe two photographers. Actually, on the 
whole, when I was there I think the majority of 
the staff was a lot friendlier cityside than here 
at the Chronicle. Here it's cliquish — not a race 
problem, but how they treat people. 
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Indoctrination Charge 

We did have some pretty heavy rap sessions on many 
subjects, but where I was I didn't feel I *was be- 
ing indoctrinated. But there was a completely 
different atmosphere in photo department than in 
cityside. 

There's only so much they can do with a picture. 
They either have to run it or spike it; they can't 
make it appear in a different form. 

Professional Training 

When I came here I had no more business being here 
than if I were starting quarterback for the Green 
Bay Packers. I was not qualified to work here. 
If they had more time, I could have learned more, 
but... ninety percent of my time was with another 
photographer and they would tell me how to shoot 
it. You can't fix a picture — if you blow it, it's 
blown. You couldn't learn in 13 weeks. I've been 
here about a year now and am just beginning to 
feei comfortable going out on a job. When I go 
out on a job now I can imagine how it will be. 
The situation will be familiar, at least sometimes. 
But before, I would think, "It's the first time 
I've done this, and I don't have any ideas." You 
just don't have the background, and don't know 
all the cliche shots. 

Evaluation 

I v^ent into the Examiner knowing nothing. I came 
out with the basics, and I came to the Chronicle 
and got the experience. If it weren't for the 
program, I wouldn't be here. 
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OR\[LLi. SPRINGS, fourth week intern, interviewed 
at the Ax.r^J'':t;r, March 8, 1970: 



It's not enough to live on. I think trainees 
should be paid more, but it seems to be a neces- 
sary evil. I left Pan Am after two years and 
was bringing home $115 a week. I'm divorced and 
have a child to support. I'm sure I could qualify 
for welfare.. 

Supervision 

It's a little frustrating at tim'^s because some- 
times you may be a little reluctant to interrupt 
them for something that seems minor. But even- 
tually all the problems are gotten out.; 

Staff Attitude 

Possibly a little misguided liberalism. It*s 
nothing intentional, just a lack of experience 
in dealing with minorities and knowing the sorts 
of things that might offend. Our sensitivities 
get very built up after a while. 

Indoctrination Charge 

Sometimes there is a question of ethics or deci- 
sions in matt^i^rs of editorial policy even on the 
simple sort of stories. We receive a critique on 
a matter of grammar and we feel that it's a point 
of view. If they should choose to indoctrinate, 
they have a very good opportunity, but I don't 
feel that they are. I do find myself just sort of 
taking a new point of view. I find that my point 
of view is changing and I don't know if that's 
good or bad. You do tend to see the world in a 
different way. T don't know if that's indoctri- 
nation or just seeing things in a now light. 
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Professional Training 

I think there may be undue pressure in such a 
program which sort of comes from the fact that 
there *s such an eagerness to succeed on the part 
of the train<-'e. You* re sort of be^ng evaluated 
according to some nice Negro who they knew be- 
fore that wrote so well. And you just wonder 
how nice he had to be.^ 

Evaluation 

As an educational experience, I really think it*s 
superb. It does open your eyes to so many other 
things that are going on and teaches you to re- 
spond and see things objectively. It gives you 
new eyes to see things. As far as the success in 
job placement, I have been a little concerned 
about that. I really want to go into journalism 
and couldn't have without the program. It just 
sort of has given me a new perspective on things 
and an opportunity. 



MOLLIS WAGSTAFF, interviewed at the Examiner, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1970: 

Assignments 

My first assignment was the building of a new fire 
station across the street from the Examiner. The 
second was kind of like baptism by fire: Glide 
Memo>"\al Church for a conference on homosexuality. 
I had city hall beat. I really didn't like i.nat. 
I didn't understand the rhetoric. The federal 
beat was difficult, even though I liked it. The 
language and terminology that they used was so 
over your head it would take a dictionary to under- 
stand them. I got a kick out of the Hall of Jus- 
tice, especially during the day in the summertime. 
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When the Gay 90* s was closed [for nudity] on 
Broadway, the two defendants had to come to the 
Hall of Justice. And I covered the trial of 
scsvcn Communists. It was like my first experi- 
ence in Chicago without being in Chicago.. The 
judge had a problem. 

I worked basically here in the city and went on 
three beats. I don*t think I could have become a 
cub reporter right after the program, probably 
because my writing wasn't up to standards, but 
also because I didn't have the credentials, the 
degree. 

Byl ines 

The 13 weeks that I was on the program, nothing I 
did got in; probably because i wasn't up to par, 
which was probably right. x hate to see my writ- 
ing constrained. 

Supervision 

I had basically just two major reporters that were 
over me. That was one thing that we never had to 
worry about. Anybody and everybody was more than 
willing to answer our questions. That was indeed 
no problem. 

Trainee Reduction 

I wonder about the reason. It was formally an- 
nounced that they had cut it down. But to this 
day I don't know why. Maybe two are easier to 
work with. They needed the program, and they 
liked the program. Maybe it's because of expenses, 
but I doubt it. The first thing that popped to 
my mind was that t' ^y couldn't afford it, but I 
had to rule that ou., because it didn't make sense, 
hut there was no telling why it happened. 
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Staff Attitude 

You naturally have a few incidents, but I can*t 
really think of any now. When you become a sub- 
ordinate staff member, a copy boy, you become a 
faceless nonentity. When I was on the program, 
because it was a kind of pilot affair, everybody 
was as sincere as could be. Once you become a 
part of the "family" (and put that in quotes), 
then they take it for granted that you are sup- 
posed to know what you are doing. That* s when 
you really find out the few little bad spots. 
What you thought was just somebody *s bad day, you 
find out this person's days are all bad. 

Indoctrination Charge 

The reason why...[tl.e environment] bothered me a 
little bit, and it still does, is that to have us 
on this paper was ar emergency measure. Now, it's 
fine to have had Rush [Greenlee] run on "Black 
news," but that didn't change the whole structure 
of the paper. We won't change the structure be- 
cause the reporter has no say so on policy. Rush 
couldn't stand to see his stuff tampered with. 

The conflict comes when your view and their view 
don*t correspond. To an extent I would agree 
with Ruf us * Vou are indoctrinated to the Ameri- 
can view and world view as seen by the eyes of 
the mass medjia. 

I admire Rufus because he dropped out of high 
school and he could still out-write me. 

Prcfossional Training 

Depending on your background, dex:)ending on what 
you knew bt-fore, you could probably work as a 
roporter after you got off tnc Examiner program. 
I don't think I could do it after three months. 
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It depends on how well developed you are, but 
from my own standpoint; I don't think I could do 
it . 

1 think that it the man has that degree, I don't 
think he should have to go through a training 
program.. The degree should speak for him. To 
train a pei.son is to say, like, you are unskilled. 
For us that's fine; we were unskilled and natu- 
rally had to be trained to perform. In that re- 
spect I could understand it. But for me to go for 
eight years of college and then come back to this 
paper and go through the training program — wow. 
All you need to do is just tell me certain style 
things that are different — fine — I'll catch on. 

Evaluati on 

(It taught me to be] able to write and type and 
just be able to communicate with people and ask 
intelligent questions; the laws of journalism: 
no libel/ no slander. Everybody here is eager to 
teach you. It's kind of a mother-father complex 
away from home. 

I didn't like news releases all that much, but 
things tha^: I did write, funerals and trials, 
were very interesting. It went fine for me, 
which is v;hy I stayed on here, because I liked 
the people. I feel different now because of the 
position I'm in and because of what I have learned 
since the program. You get to really know the 
people you v;ork with when you are on the receiv- 
ing end. There are people that are very petty — 
this you can overlook. And there are people that 
arc vnry nice. Depending on your awareness 
level, the petty ones and ones you can't get along 
with aru^ a part of determining your world view. 
Vou may disagree like hell but you see the world 
throuqi; thf^n. 
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Partial Index to Interns' Responses 
in the Interviews 



Assignments, 15, 16, 41-42, b6, 69-70, 78, 85-86, 100, 
105, 108-109, 118-119 

Bylines, 67, 70, 81, 100-101, 105, 114, 119 

liclucation and Journalism Background, 5-8, 69 

[•valuation, 23-25, 68, 73, 76, 80, 83-85 , 87-88, 90-91, 
102-103, 108, 109-110, 111-112, 113-114, 116, 118, 121 

Indoctrination Charge, 37-38, 72, 75, 79, 82, 89, 93, 
98, 102, 106-107, 109, 111, 113, 116, 117, 120 

Job Placement, 21, 68, 72, 96, 98-99, 104, 107 

Pay, 39-40, 66, 69, 73, 77-78, 80-81, 85, 88, 91, 96-97, 
99-100, 105, 108, 110, IP, 117 

Professional Training, 16, 41, 68, 72-73, 74-75, 76, 79- 
80, 82-83, 88, 90, 94-95, 96, 102, 107, 109, 111, 116, 
118, 120-121 

Recruitment, 11, 69, 73, 80 

Staff Attitude, 38-39, 43-44, 50-52, 62, 67, 71-72, 74, 
75, 79, 81, 82, 89, 93, 96, 98, 101-102, 106, 109, 110- 
111, 115, 117, 120 

Supervision, 17, 42-43, 71, 74, 78, 81, 86, 88-89, 91- 
92, 95, 97, 101, 104, 105, 112-113, 115, 117, 119 
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Time Hxtension, 40-41, 70, 104, 114-115 

Trainee Reduction, 18, 07, 71, 74, 79, 81-82, 89, 92, 
95-96, 97, 101, 105-106, 109, 115, 119 



